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Twenty years ago, colleges of journalism were established in 
various parts of the United States. Sometimes they were hastily 
planned and inadequately financed, but almost always they were 
the result of sound, generous thinking. If the press had become 
the greatest of all modern agencies for the instruction and guid- 
ance of public opinion, it followed that the men in control of 
newspapers and magazines should themselves be adequately 
trained and should organize staffs able to do intelligent and 
honest work. Too many of the “old-timers” had been mere news- 
gatherers, whose research had for the most part been done in 
the field of alcoholic beverages—from the effects of which the 
majority of them suffered. The journalism of the future was to 
be the achievement of professional men and women, who would 
- write as doctors practiced medicine. 

What remains today of this beautiful dream? The italia 
of journalism are not as numerous, as blithe and as much talked 
of as they used to be. Yet some results of their effort are dis- 
cernible, and these I shall attempt to summarize before pro- 


ceeding. 


1. We have learned that writing can be taught. At least a 
few schools are able to prove that their pupils have profited 
sufficiently by instruction to succeed in journalism or literature 
to an extent unthinkable if there had been no such instruction. 
This is an important discovery. It does away with the old saw 
that pounding a typewriter is something so mysterious that only 
people born with a mark on them can do it. Of course, no school 
cah manufacture talent or genius. But neither can real, raw 
life. 

2. Instruction which is not right does incalculable harm. We 
know that it is just as possible for bad instruction to ruin a 
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talent as it is for good instruction to help a talent mature. I 
should say from my experience that there are several major 
ways in which the evil effects of bad training manifest them- 
selves: in the notion that writing taken by itself is more im- 
portant for the beginner than learning to know something to 
write about; in vague and abstract conceptions of a “literary 
ideal,” which is usually something very provincial or very, very 
aesthetic; and in the fancy that in order to be a writer one must 
work for a publishing house, a magazine or at least the dramatic 
criticism department of a newspaper. 

3. One must know that journalism is not a “profession” in the 
strict sense, and that it is the most precarious as well as the 
least remunerative of all callings. There are many college men 
with fair ability who can never hope to earn even a meager 
livelihood by writing. Some foreigner who came over via steer- 
age, or some youngster with hardly more than a grade-school 
education, may supplant even a Ph.D. with years of journalistic 
experience, by reason of some “knack” or “slant” of value. Not 
a single journalism school has been able to place more than a 
fraction of its graduates in the calling for which they were 
supposedly trained. In short there are not and there never will 
be “licenses to practice” or bar examinations in the realms of 
journalism or writing. You last while you can produce the goods, 
and you go into the discard the moment you can’t produce. 

4. Trying to append “journalism” to high-school or college in- 
struction does no harm if the students are made to understand 
that they are playing a game, the ultimate purpose of which is 
to help cure them of addiction to “ain’t.” This course is exactly 
like elocution. It does some good when properly subordinated 
to more important matters. But nothing strikes the hard- 
headed practitioner as more grotesque than the college graduate 
who applies for a position demanding ability to write and powers 
of judgment on the strength of having pulled an oar on the 
Siwash Bugle. Of course no youngster can be blamed these days 
for offering anything that looks like an excuse for being em- 
ployed. But one who thinks that college journalism is an excuse 
must be labeled a pathetic case, and the teacher who encouraged 
him to take that view is a gigantic chump. 

5. The young writer induced by his education to take a “prac- 
tical” view of writing seldom succeeds. By this is meant that 
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the college student who is encouraged until the day of his grad- 
uation to think that he dare not read anything except Liberty 
or the Saturday Evening Post if he hopes to make a name for 
himself will end, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, as a counter 
clerk for the A. and P. I have, of course, nothing to say against 
so honorable an occupation. But I have watched some talents 
fizz out completely on that philosophy, and I know that, in addi- 
tion to being stupid from the writer’s point of view, it under- 
mines all the possible good effects of college training. 

6. Right here is the point at which the explanation for the 
“dearth of Catholic writers” must, in my judgment, be placed. 
The Catholic newspaper or magazine is the logical field for the 
exercise of a young Catholic writer’s talent. Neither is what it 
ought to be, but neither is as futile and ridiculous as is often 
assumed. I work no harder on pieces written for secular journals 
than I do on what I contribute to Catholic periodicals; and I 
know that the difference in quality between the two groups is 
not nearly so great as people think. But the talented young 
Catholic writer imagines, and is encouraged to imagine, that it 
would be beneath his dignity to work “for a pittance” in serving 
the press which expounds his Faith. He holds, and is taught by 
his college environment to hold, that the one thing needed to 
save his literary soul is to sell something to a “high-class” 
magazine. 

Of course, secular papers and periodicals often do pay more 
than does the Catholic press. Yet the difference is, on the whole, 
surprisingly small. This is fully realized by non-Catholic writers, 
many of whom actually depend upon Catholic journals for most 
of their literary income. We of the Commonweal could fill our 
magazine with high-grade material written by non-Catholics, 
and our rates are scarcely higher than are those of our Catholic 
competitors. To be sure, our hypothetical non-Catholic con- 
tributors would not be reveling in wealth, but they have acquired 
sense enough not to expect that. 

There is another side to the problem. The Catholic journal is 
limited in scope. Many stories, essays and articles would be 
utterly out of place in it, and much of the subject-matter dis- 
cussed by the Catholic writer appeals to a special audience. One 
may admit that the lines have been drawn too tight. But the 
only possible way in which the Catholic journal can broaden its — 
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scope is to secure the support of a college graduate public 
awakened to sympathetic appreciation of its possibilities. 

That makes half a dozen points, which is enough for the pres- 
ent. We may now proceed to draw a few conclusions, which 
will be stated challengingly in the hope that at least a few mortals 
will be startled into a retort. Here, then, are my inferences: 

1. Training for professional writing and journalism should pre- 
suppose, on the part of the student, a good bachelor’s degree. In 
addition, the applicant for this training should have done some 
literary or newspaper work sufficient to prove that he has talent. 
The nearer to twenty-five the student is, the better, and. the 
school ought to look for older rather than younger seekers after 
knowledge. It follows that the “institute” offering assistance will 
be doing something like graduate work. Only it must, above all 
else, avoid graduate schools like the plague. There is no reason 
whatever why a literary man is barred from taking advanced 
courses in algebra, engineering or Aristotle, but he simply must 
not take them while he is being taught professional journalism 
or writing. 

2. The school need not be large. Indeed, the smaller it is, the 
better for all concerned, though a student-body of at least thirty 
would be desirable. The instructor should plot out work for his 
disciples and refrain from all lectures. He must be a man of 
experience who is in touch with other men of varied experience. 
He must be a writer with achievement to his credit, and abso- 
lutely certain that he is not a poor soul whose “genius has failed 
to receive the recognition to which it is entitled.” Above all, he 
ought to be able to sing resounding hallelujahs when he unearths 
a student possessed with powers far superior to his own. 

At this point I shall illustrate, hoping that the splendid woman 
whose name is about to be mentioned will not mind. Mrs. Aline 
Kilmer is undoubtedly one of the fine poets of our time. But 
life has not been too plush-covered in her case, and some years 
ago she decided to help conduct a small school for writers. This 
probably did not meet all the specifications laid down in this 
article, which doesn’t matter. What at first surprised and then 
enlightened me was the enthusiasm with which Mrs. Kilmer 
sponsored the work of a young writer whose talent she discerned. 
She seemed to take more joy and pride in this girl’s manuscripts 
than in her own. Even more remarkable was her willingness to 
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become painstakingly critical of her protegée’s writing. That is 
help of the best possible sort, and to provide it must be the goal 
of any worth-while journalism school. 

3. Practical modern journalism has as many departments as 
the ocean has varieties of fish. No school can teach the student 
to find his way about in all of them. Most amateur courses in 
“make-up” and “news writing” are so woefully ludicrous—that is, 
when not accepted as games—as to rank with the world’s cham- 
pion bad jokes. The sole possible thing to be done is to enable 
a student interested in one or the other of them to acquire 
knowledge. For this reason the journalism school must have 
the friendly cooperation of working newspapermen, who will help 
to supply the opportunity wanted. Even then training of this 
kind will never compensate for lack of actual experience. It must 
be borne in mind that a given individual may never be able to 
get such experience. A man might yearn to be a sports writer 
and possess the qualifications needed (whatever they are) with- 
out getting a chance at a job. But it will do no harm to train 
a young man for hypothetical work if it is fully understood that 
the said work may not be obtainable. 

4. The primary object of such a school as we have in mind 
is instruction in writing. This does not mean lessons in correct 
English. Nor does it necessarily mean a species of drill in all 
the literary forms. A man may be unable to compose a good 
story and yet turn out to be a valuable and respected writer. 
Similarly the school need not have at its beck and call a specialist 
in every given form. The teaching requires above all a critical 
faculty, though that will hardly ever be found in a person lacking 
ability to write with distinction. Thus, for example, Professor 
Walter Pitkin, of Columbia, is an excellent teacher whose books— 
while probably not masterpieces of English prose—demonstrate 
sufficient. skill. Such work any pupil will respect unless he is 
eccentric. The student must be permitted to do the kind of writ- 
ing in which he is interested, and must be taught to do it well. 
Nothing else matters greatly. 

5. We badly need Catholic writers, not all of whom will serve 
the Catholic press but some of whom will eventually serve it 
cheerfully and even enthusiastically. These writers will never 
graduate from literary societies or clubs. About the only thing 
a literary society does for its members is to encourage them to . 
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smoke cigarettes in one another’s company. There is nothing 
objectionable about that, but to expect it to take the place of 
training is like imagining that feeding a dog lumps of sugar will 
induce it to perform tricks. 

Accordingly I propose the foundation of a school for writers, 
under Catholic auspices. Washington would be an excellent place 
for it, owing to many advantages, among which are: the presence 
of the N. C. W. C. News Bureau, the omnipresent correspondent, 
the political, economic and cultural agencies, and the moderately 
urban character of the city. For several reasons, New York is 
not to be commended. It is, of course, the literary and journal- 
istic center of America. But it is too big, too restless and too 
confused to exert a good influence upon younger writers, though 
all of these should go to the metropolis occasionally in order to 
familiarize themselves with practical aspects of the career they 
seek toembrace. Perhaps I ought to add that competent instruc- 
tion could be secured (N.B.—I am not at this time, thank the 
Lord, advertising for a job). There are several men and women 
who might be glad, under reasonable conditions, to become mem- 
bers of the faculty of such a school. 

This is to be a genuinely Catholic school. By this I mean that 
it will be frankly dominated by a consciousness of the needs, 
aspirations, problems and purposes of the Catholic press and of 
Catholic literature. Of course, there will be no nonsense, such 
as opining that Francis Thompson is the only great poet in Eng- 
lish literature or that Walter Scott must be penalized for having 
written about Friar Tuck. Cardinal Newman’s rules are still 
correct, provided they are interpreted in the proper spirit. One 
thing more, and possibly the most important of all. The Catholic 
literary spirit is, as I have said elsewhere, not narrowly contro- 
versial. It is built upon the realization that a syllogism is, after 
all, only a syllogism. But it is permanently Christocentric and 
Theocentric. Passivity before the Divine Presence remains its 
chief characteristic, and not some easy theory that because a 
man is a Catholic he can solve all problems, write all great books, 

and answer riddles without batting an eyelash. The school we 
have in mind, therefore, must have a genuinely religious outlook. 
This can be fostered by a priest faculty member whose indiffer- 
ence to discipline is complete and whose devotion to a Christo- 
centric culture is absolute. 
The school might profitably do considerable teaching by cor- 
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respondence. Within limits this method is perfectly feasible and 
has a good history. It can be useful to priests and others who 
desire some training in writing, though they intend to be only 
quasi-professional scribes. Meanwhile there would be a nucleus 
of pupils gathered to complete two years—or at least one—of 
solid work. Some of these might in turn give some correspond- 
ence instruction for the school under its guidance. 

There is no other way to produce the writers needed. And 
needed they assuredly are! Naturally it is not at all a question 
of increasing the number of “defenders of the Faith.” For my 
part, I am heterodox enough to believe that there are plenty 
of these already—one to answer every charge or question brought 
to the fore by outsiders. The necessary thing nowadays is a 
corps of writers whose view of life is ontologically religious, by 
which is meant that they dwell humbly in the spirit of Christ 
and His Church and then do the work expected of them. A good 
essay on “Dropping the Pocket Handkerchief” may be just as 
pleasing sub specie aeternitatis as an article against birth control. 
For the causes of birth control are, in the final analysis, cultural. 
And changing the general cultural orientation demands a willing- 
ness to undertake cultural tasks, however seemingly trivial they 
may be. 

One word in conclusion. It seems to me that the plan out- 
lined above is eminently practical. Of course it cannot be put 
into effect tomorrow, and I for one am not sufficiently optimistic 
to dream of such a possibility. But if the seriousness of the 
problem were grasped—and not merely talked about—all the 
obstacles in the way, financial or otherwise, would eventually 
be surmounted. The trouble is that nobody really takes the 
writer in earnest (excepting possibly a writer) or is willing to 
come to grips with the whole problem of a Catholic culture. In 
so far as the question as a unit is concerned, we are farther away 
from a solution than Newman and Brownson were in their day. 

But the time will come when some canny historian will write: 
This George N. Shuster was a prophet and spoke wisely. Back 
in -1933 he told people that an adequate school for the training 
of writers would work wonders in behalf of Catholic literature 
and cultural influence. He was right, but nobody believed him. 


R. I. P. 
Gerorce N. SHUSTER. 


THE BELGIAN SEMINARIES 
INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN ON THE SEMINARIES — 


Although the University is not a seminary, a brief account of 
its work is not at all irrelevant in this place, for the very good 
and sufficient reason that the seminaries of Belgium owe. their 
excellence in methods and results very largely to the influence 
of the University. Most of the seminary professors throughout . 
Belgium are its graduates, and they generally carry its spirit 
and its methods into their classrooms. The spirit of. Louvain, 
the spirit of enthusiasm, of scientific thoroughness and accuracy _ 
is, in truth, over all the Catholic institutions of learning in this 
country, little in territory but big in the things of the mind. . 
And the spirit of the Louvain of today is the spirit of Cardinal 
Mercier, the chief co-worker with Pope Leo XIII in the restora- 
tion of the Thomistic philosophy, the creator of the new scholas- 
ticism, and probably the most eminent philosopher of the modern 
age. 

How to combat effectively the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, the systems of Kant, the Positivists, etc., was a problem 
of the first importance, and, at the same time, a problem of the 
greatest difficulty as things were then. Many able and earnest 
Catholic philosophers had tried it and failed, and a halt had to- 
be called upon their attempts. Some, like De Maistre, Lamen- 
nais and Bonald, in their regard for the authority of revelation, 
gave entirely too little play to the authority of reason. Tradi- 
tionalism, which had been almost officially adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, proved unavailable and was frowned ‘upon. 
by Rome. Semi-traditionalism, after making a noble effort to 
give a philosophy which would respond to the intellectual exigen- 
cies of the nineteenth century, went the same way; and, after 
that, men hesitated to take up the problem; there was discour- 
agement in the air. But the discouragement was not shared by 
Leo XIII. He, for one, was convinced that there was a way 
out, that the false philosophy of the day could be refuted effec- 
tively, and that, not by inventing new systems, but by a return 
to the old true and tried system of St. Thomas adapted to the 
needs of the present. He found his chief ally in a young pro- 
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fessor of philosophy at the Petit Seminaire of Malines, Dr. 
Mercier, who undertook to teachcholasticism at Louvain when 
it was out of fashion everywhere else. 

There is no room here to detail the efforts and ultimate suc- 
cess of the youthful professor. Suffice it to recall that by his 
teachings and writings, and by the enthusiastic groups trained 


under him, the system formerly so despised, even by many of Ry 


the clergy, began to receive respectful notice from the outside 
world and is today reckoned with by the best of the non-Catholic 
students of philosophy everywhere. What was, perhaps, Mer- 
cier’s best gift is described by Father Kremer, C.SS.R., in his 
article on philosophical and theological teaching in Belgium for 
the last hundred years. 


“He knew how to translate into intelligible language the 
ancient doctrines, to show that they answer the questions pro- 
posed in our own days. He recognized the importance of the 
new sciences, such as experimental psychology, and saw the 
necessity of getting into contact with the most recent discoveries. 
His greatest merit, perhaps, was the realization that it is neces- 
sary to study thoroughly the modern theories of knowledge and, 
above all, to examine these systems impartially, such as they 
really are.” 


After naming some others who contributed to the renascence 
of Scholasticism, Father Kremer continues: 


“But it is Cardinal Mercier who has exerted the greatest in- 
fluence by his personality and his numerous initiatives whose 
boldness one is led to forget by reason of their success. The 
spirit of broad intellectual objectivity of which he was the. in- 
carnation has contributed more than any other circumstance to 
preserve Belgium from the modernistic heresy. The diffusion of 
the principles of the Thomistic philosophy in our intellectual 
atmosphere renders almost impossible the danger which mani- 
fests itself elsewhere. 

“Cardinal Mercier has acted powerfully on Catholic thought, 
not only in philosophy, but also in the domain of science... . 
Thanks especially to the University of Louvain, not only has 
science always been held in honor by the Belgian clergy, but also 
a spirit of broad objectivity, of openness, of rigor in the matter 
of proofs; it has dominated researches and discussions. A con- 
siderable amount of work is done principally in the reviews 
where, by the nature of the subjects treated and the number 
of authors, it becomes almost anonymous, the personality of 
the writers disappearing before the common work. The serenity 
which the writers show in their researches and their judgments - 
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results from their profound ‘convictions, from the excellence of 
their methods, from the thoroughly Catholic and scientific char- 
acter of their inspiration. It has preserved our savants from the 
sad crises from which many others have suffered.” * 


One need have no hesitation in pronouncing this great school a 
model for Catholic universities throughout Christendom. Were 
one merely to mention that they keep up to the minute on all the 
great world movements, on all that concerns the advancement 
of knowledge; that they treat the ecclesiastical sciences, not in a 
routine or treadmill fashion but in a genuinely scientific spirit, 
considering all their relations with modern science and modern 
philosophical thought—even this brief enumeration alone would 
be making great claims for the teaching body of Louvain. But 
this is not the half of it. They are not content merely to keep 
up with the course of scientific progress; their ambition is to 
make themselves part and parcel of that progress by the original 
work of professors and students. They are not satisfied to hand 
down or pass along only what they find in books fathered by 
men of renown; they are leaders, not followers simply. Every- 
thing, by whomsoever written, be it even an Aquinas, is taken 
for just its intrinsic worth, not merely on its author’s reputa- 
tion; all is subjected to the strictest scientific scrutiny and must 
stand or fall by that test. No middlemen or purveyors are they, 
but producers. They are out to discover, if possible, ever better 
systems and methods; to correct, clarify and amplify the teach- 
ings of the past by the latest findings of science. The bare 
mention of the titles of the reviews published in the various 
departments—reviews sought with avidity throughout the Con- 
tinent—would make a good-sized pamphlet. 

What Cardinal Newman defines, in his Idea of a University, as 
the proper sphere and function of a university is here secured; 
to wit: the broad philosophic range of view, the perception of 
the relations between the various departments of knowledge, 
rather than a mere acquaintance with a specialty, or a discon- 
nected knowledge of several branches. The Louvain man, whilst 
perfecting himself in some one particular subject-matter, such 
as theology, engineering, or law, gets at the same time a broad 
view of the whole field of knowledge, a vision which keeps him 
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from becoming onesided or lopsided, as so many noted scientists 
show themselves by their ignorant contempt for all spheres 
of knowledge other than their own. Most of the topics of great- 
est importance and interest to the people of our time are com- 
mon to all the courses—e.g., religion and philosophy; religion 
and science—so that no student, be he layman or priest, can 
pass his examination in any department, from philosophy down 
to scientific beer-brewing, without knowing a good deal about 
the Church’s attitude on vital questions, the reasons for the 
widespread opposition to the Church, and whatever else is neces- 
sary for him along these lines; and so, later on, his faith is not 
easily shocked by every new whimsy that appears in print. 

Contrasting the general plainness and straightforwardness of 
the Belgian clergy—the absence of anything in the nature of 
hedging on their part—with the frequent nervousness and ti- 
midity of those of the Latin races when discussing controverted 
and knotty questions of dogma or morals, a professor of Lou- 
vain remarked to this writer that the faith of the representative 
Belgian Catholic is based so intelligently and solidly that he 
feels no need or occasion to mince words in dealing with such 
matters, or for trying to keep the people in the dark concerning 
modern trends of opinion hostile to faith or morals. He re- 
marked, at the same time, his surprise, on a recent visit to our 
country, at finding his own religious brethren so cautious and 
timid about the public discussion of evolution, so dubious about 
the propriety of letting the Catholic public know just how much 
of the theory they may safely hold, and where te draw the line. 
This, he said, could rarely happen in Belgium. 

This is not at all difficult to believe of a land where the lay 
student, as well as the cleric, takes his course of apologetics and 
is prepared to give his unbelieving associates in after life a 
reason for the hope and the faith that are in him. Which is, of 
course, as it ought to be; for while Louvain is second to none 
in its devotion to every department of science, it is first and fore- 
most a Catholic University. 

_ There is an air of truly serious study about this university. 
The nightly parades of the rival Walloons and Flemings, with 
their brass bands and unearthly yelling—about the only bit of 
nocturnal noise in this otherwise dull old university town— 
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might lead the casual visitor to set the students down as a lot 
of careless, carousing, irresponsible youngsters, not much fonder 
of learning than the average student of many of our American 
colleges and so-called universities. But, in so concluding, the 
tourist would be gravely mistaken. Whatever noise and roister- 
ing these young men may indulge in at night, they are all deadly 
sober and earnest about their work in the daytime, as any one 
may easily ascertain by following them to their various schools 
or by observing them in the reading room of the vast library. 
Evidently these youths are not here to make social contacts or 
to star in athletics (there are no athletics to distract them from 
their studies, though, truth to tell, it might be better if there 
were some athletics in moderation. Perhaps it is their absence 
that is largely responsible for the nocturnal fighting and damag- 
ing of property), or to use up their brain force in inventing new 
drink concoctions. They are here to get an education; there is 
no doubt in the world about that. And, best of all, they cannot 
get that»education without learning a good deal ‘about their 
religion and its relation to their own special science, and to 
science in general. 

The general spirit and attitude of the Belgian seminaries can 
scarcely be better described than in the following words of the 
Abbé Van Aubel (Director of the Petit Seminaire of St. Trond) 
to this writer: 

“Taken by and large, it can be truly said that seminary 
teaching in Belgium partakes of the broadness of vision, the in- 
tellectual independence, the loyalty to science, and the up-to- 
date methods which characterize the University of Louvain, and 
which shine forth so clearly in the works of Cardinal Mercier. 
Even when they can find time and room for only an elementary 
course, the professors are, as a rule, careful to point out the 
modern currents of thought opposed to their own teaching and to 
deal fairly with them.” 

The tree is known by its fruits. The test of the worth of any 
educational institution is the sort of men who constitute the bulk 
of its graduates. What have they done, what are they doing, to 
prove that they have been properly shaped and molded for the 
work which they have to do here and now? What are they doing 
to reach the end to which their seminary training is meant to 
serve as a means? Judged by this safe and sane test, the 
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ecclesiastical educators of Belgium have good reason to believe 
that the reforms demanded by the Holy Father in his recent 
encyclical upon seminary and university studies were not meant 
for them. Take up any catalogue of new books on the various: 
sacred sciences and you will: always find a most respectable 
percentage of Belgian seminary professors among the authors. 
Following the methods of their Alma Mater—the University of _ 
Louvain—they are ever seeking new and better ways of present- — 
ing the old truths, adaptations of the old principles to new and 
changing conditions. The diocesan reviews Collactanea or Col- 
lationes are of a-very high orde? of merit. As the name Colla- 
tiones would lead one to infer, these reviews took their origin 
from the clerical conferences. The practice of printing and pub- 
lishing, in book or pamphlet form, collections of articles read at 
the clerical conferences. would seem one well worthy. of imita- 
tion. Were it general, it would prove an incentive to treat the 
conference assignments more earnestly and efficiently, in addi- 
tion to furnishing the clergy with a ready book of reference for 
practical cases. 

Hitherto the Belgian clergy have been comparatively free 
from some of the crying evils which harass us, but there are 
signs of increasing trouble for the Belgian Church. As yet, the 
overwhelming. majority of the people are Catholics, and prac- 
tical Catholics at that, Catholic in fact as well as inname. Prot- 
estants and Jews combined number only 125,000 in a popula- 
tion of more than eight millions. Mixed marriages and Protes- 
tant propaganda amount to very little here. The great foes are 
liberalism and socialism (rapidly lapsing into communism). Both 
are, of course, anti-clerical; and socialism, by seeking to identify 
the Church with the privileged classes, has made serious inroads 
on the faith of many of the workingmen. Hence it is that the 
Belgian hierarchy, clergy and laity devote so much of their 
time and energy to social questions and social action that they 
are probably the foremost Catholic people of the world in this 
department, and well fitted to cope successfully with their very 
able foes in the ranks of the socialists. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AT LOUVAIN 


While this institution is not a diocesan seminary of Belgium, 
neither are its alumni destined to work in that country, neverthe- 
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less it has Belgian connection enough to justify a brief notice of 
it in this place; for most of the teachers and governing powers 
are Belgian, and the influence or atmosphere is that of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 

One of the chief instruments in starting this seminary was our 
own Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore, then Bishop of Louis- 
ville. The primary purpose was to obtain for the American mis- 
sions priests who would be able to speak English and know 
enough about America to take hold of their work intelligently 
upon their arrival in this country. In the beginning there was 
only a course of theology; the studies preliminary to this had to 
be made elsewhere; now it is a complete seminary, and students 
are sent from the States to acquire a knowledge of languages 
and to have the advantages of the university. For, although 
all the classes are held in the college proper, the teachers are 
members of the university faculties as a general rule, and the 
spirit of the university pervades the college. During the vaca- 
tions the pupils are sent to pastors in various parts of Europe, 
both to improve themselves in foreign languages and to acquire 
a practical knowledge of the routine work of the sacred ministry 
by actively helping in it, so far as their ranking permits. 
Searcely needful to observe, this is about as good a pastoral 
theology course as could be desired, provided the clerics are 
associated with the right sort of pastors, and we may be sure the 
seminary authorities see to that part of it. In addition to this, 
they are regularly and systematically trained by their zealous 
director in ascetic and pastoral theology, preaching, and methods 
of catechizing. 

THE MUSEUM LESSIANUM 


This again is not a diocesan seminary, but a Jesuit House of 
Studies. None the less, some account of the work done in it will 
be both profitable and interesting in connection with our sub- 
ject, since it furnishes a model of what an efficient seminary 
should be. 

It has two courses of theology: the Schola Minor, which com- 
prises by far the larger number of students; and the Schola 
Major, a very superior course for advanced students of theology. 
No Jesuit is permitted to take the solemn vows until he has 
passed successfully through this Schola Major. The courses 
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are not for Jesuits only; there are many students from other 
religious communities, and all attend the lectures together. 

The teachers in this house are picked men, authorities and ex- 
perts in their several departments, men well known throughout 
Europe through published works bearing upon their various 
specialties; such men, e.g., as Fathers Crousen, Levie, Charles, 
De Ghellinck, and the eminent philosopher Marechal of whose 
philosophical knowledge, and ability as teacher and writer Dr. 
De Wulf spoke to this writer in the highest terms of commenda- 
tion. 

A most noteworthy feature of the training here is the earnest 
endeavor to make the students so master their matter as to have 
it ready at command. Many of our brightest men, men who 
could pass an examination successfully enough, at least a written 
examination, in which they have time to think things over, or 
who coulcy ‘write well enough on a given subject, have not so 
thoroughly digested, absorbed and assimilated their material 
as to be able to use it effectively in an emergency. It is a some- 
thing external, not part and parcel of their mental make-up. 
This rather widespread and most regrettable defect comes of a 
lack of sufficient practice in discussion and writing. One of the 
professors at the Museum Lessianum remarked that there is 
entirely too little of this exercise in speaking and writing in our 
seminaries generally, and that the absence of it is one of their 
worst defects. Personal work, and more personal work, and 
most personal work, says he; that is the great desideratum. 
Realizing this fact so thoroughly as he does, he himself is try- 
ing to cure the evil by means of real academies or seminars for 
the discussion of particular questions of greatest interest and im- 
portance. These academies are numerous but small, so as to 
allow more time and opportunity for individual action. Usually 
they consist of a dozen members supervised by one of the 
teachers. Besides helping the pupils to apply their theoretical 
knowledge to special cases, they are encouraged to make original 
contributions, and to do much research work. The topics for 
writing or discussion are not chosen haphazard, but are judi- 
ciously selected in view of each student’s future work, as well 
as for their general interest. Thus, for one who is to give his 
life to the work of the missions, some important problem con- 
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nected with missionary obstacles or difficulties is assigned, some- 
thing which will be of practical use to him later on. To one in- 
tended for the teaching of moral theology, a subject bearing 
upon one of the most pressing moral or social problems of the 
present enumerating the various attempts to improve our manuals 
of theology for’ the.use of seminarists, Father Kremer, C.SS.R., 
pays the following tribute to the Louvain Jesuits for their ac- 
complishments in this line of endeavor. After mentioning the 
achievements of the professors of Malines, Ghent, Tournai, 
Bruges, and the University of Louvain, he adds: 


“The very brief manual of Father Schouppe, 8.J., was adapted 
to the needs of ordinary teaching in the seminaries, and had a 
considerable diffusion both in Belgium and- outside it. Much 
more considerable is the enterprise of the Fathers of the Com- 
pany of Jesus in Louvain; under the title of Universa Theologia 
Scholastica, they: undertook the publication of a the... ugh course; 
the greater part of the volumes were edited by Fav Bile. Gustave 
Lahousse, already author of a complete ‘course of philosophy, in 
form strictly scholastic. Father Louis De San, who wrote the 


tract De Deo, had also begun’by teaching philosophy. He has 
deservedly acquired the reputation of-a thinker whose mind is 
open to new problems; his course of cosmology classed him 
amongst the best of the early workers for the restoration of 


philosophy. 
THE SEMINARIES 


‘It is not ‘caleiie or chiefly upon the curriculums of the Belgian 
seminaries that we found our judgment as to their general ex- 
_ 'cellence. ‘There is not much of a striking difference between 

seminary curricultims the world over. The time and attention 
to be given to-the major branches of study are fairly well regu- 
lated by the Roman authorities. In what were until recently 
looked upon as-minor departments: but are now promoted to the 
rank of majors. (such as Church ‘History ‘and Sacred Scripture), 
and still more*in those which are* yet: regarded by many as of 
minor importance, it is trué that. there are considerable differ- 
ences in the’ amount of time and-attention given them, and these 

differences: hatve:béen carefully noted Nevertheless, as remarked 
above, there.is-not,:as a rule, muth information to be gleaned 
from the there i is- ‘Farely, any difference sufficient to 
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warrant a radical judgment upon a seminary’s efficiency or 
thoroughness. 

It is this writer’s belief that the only safe test of a seminary’s 
worth, the only real clew to what a seminary is doing to attain 
the end for which it exists, is the spirit and efficiency of the 
individual teachers, and the general spirit and cooperation of 
the seminary faculty (together with—as stated above—the effi- 
ciency of its graduates in their life work). The only way to find 
this out is personal contact and conferences with the professors 
and observation of their methods and success in the classroom. 
When one finds in the teaching groups men filled with enthu- 
siasm, with a genuine love of their work, men not satisfied with 
mere humdrum repetitions of the textbook, but real teachers, 
men of research and inventiveness, ever on the alert for better 
solutions, better arguments and methods, better ways of adapt- 
ing the old principles to present needs and conditions, men who 
make their students work and react upon their class matter 
instead of treating them as sieves into which information is to be 
poured, men who can and do write their own textbooks—in brief, 
all-round live teachers—it is safe to infer that excellent work 
is being done in the institutions conducted by such men. The 
present writer visited all six diocesan seminaries of Belgium, and 
it is his judgment that a very goodly amount of the above- 
mentioned qualifications is to be found in practically all of them. 
As I said before, the spirit of Louvain, the spirit of Mercier, has 
entered into most of them. 

I shall say nothing of their courses in dogma and canon law. 
The reader will readily understand, from what has been said 
already, that they cover these all-important matters as thor- 
oughly and as efficiently as the time will permit. Here we are 
chiefly concerned with those branches which formerly got very 
scant attention, but which modern conditions and needs have, 
perforce, raised to a more important place in our programs. 

Thus, in the social sciences, I think the Belgians hold first 
place—in every one of their seminaries there is a serious, up-to- 
the-minute course conducted by experts in that: department. 
The social, economic and political problems which agitate little 
Belgium so furiously render it imperative upon the seminaries, 
a matter of life and death in fact, to make this course thorough, 
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efficient, altogether practical in its adaptation to local as well 
as general conditions. So, to take a solitary instance, the pro- 
fessor of sociology at the seminary of Namur—a Doctor of the 
political and social sciences—is also the Director-General for 
the social work of the diocese. 

Practice preaching gets generally much more time and serious 
attention from the Belgians than it does in most other countries, 
‘very much more than it does from ourselves. I subjoin a few 
specimens taken from their catalogues or curriculums, but, as 
said above, the mere facts stated in the curriculums are no real 
index to the solid work done. The all-important thing to keep 
in mind is that in most of these institutions, if not all, a great 
deal of the work is done in the seminars or cercles d’études, in 
which more personal or individual attention can be given. 

For the regular class work: At the seminary of Ghent, every 
three months each student must write a sermon which is delivered 
in the class room and criticized by the professor in charge. At 
Namur and Tournai, their class schedule appears pretty much 
like that of our own average home seminary. But then they 
have their seminars, and volunteer work on the part of the 
pupils. The statutes of the Malines seminary lay particular 
stress upon the very important and often wretchedly neglected 
matter of reading the epistles and gospels naturally and intelli- 
gently. 

Probably the best of the Belgian seminaries for practice 
preaching are those of Liége and Bruges. In the former, every 
three months the professor in charge of the preaching gives out 
a list of subjects and the names of the students to whom they 
are assigned. The preaching is done every Saturday morning 
for an hour in a hall specially set apart for that purpose, with 
regular pulpit and pews. In the fourth year the deacons do all 
the ordinary preaching in the seminary chapel. All students 
must show their ability, before ordination, to preach in three 
languages: French, German, and Flamande (Dutch). ; 

Perhaps a special brief account of the Bruges seminary would 
not be out of order here, because of its age and stormy expe- 
riences as well as for its excellence. The Brugenses are and 
always have been proud of their seminary, as is evidenced by 
the Canon de Schrevel’s monumental history of that institution 
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going back to the days when it. was merely a classical school, in 
the second half of the 16th century. The canon’s work consists 
of two bulky volumes, in all some seventeen hundred pages. By 
far the larger part of the book is very slightly, if at all, con- 
cerned with the seminary; it is rather a history of the religious 
wars in the Low Countries, together with a defense of several 
of the author’s idols who were misrepresented in their time, and 
a long-drawn-out and very tedious account of the innumerable 
differences and conflicts between the Bishops of Bruges and their 
cathedral chapters over the question of rights and privileges and 
immunities. Probably all this apparently extraneous matter is 
brought into the history to show why the seminary did not get 
its proper start sooner. 

Although it has really nothing to do with our present subject, 
it is amusing to a modern to read of those petty bickerings 
and the childish way in which they were carried on. It reads 
very much like the newspaper reports or private tittle-tattle 
of diplomatic society over questions of precedence at public 
dinners. Or, it might remind one of an Episcopalian vestry 
board giving the rector to understand that he is only their paid 
servant. One who wades through these protests against the 
patient and sensible Curtius, first Bishop of Bruges, will thank 
God that the rights, privileges, immunities, liberties and exemp- 
tions of the cathedral chapters have been done away with for- 
ever. The seminary was suppressed by the then Bishop in 1692, 
and the students of theology were sent to Louvain or Douai. It 
was restored in 1719. 

However, all this ancient history and gossip aside, it was for a 
long time one of the best clerical training schools of its times, 
and is today acknowledged as a model for even the other Belgian 
seminaries. As the present Rector, Mgr. Callewaert, told the 
writer—not in a spirit of boasting, but only as a statement of 
fact—the methods of his illustrious predecessor, Mgr. Bofflaert, 
are now followed by the Belgian seminaries generally. This, by 
the way, is the seminary from which Dr. Bouquillon was called 
to take the chair of moral theology at the Catholic University 
of America. 

Even in the old days, great emphasis was laid on preaching, 
catechetics and all other pastoral works. Thus, among the many 
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specifications in the rules of the new seminary restored by Bishop 
Susteren in 1719, we find the following: 


Chap. 2, No. VIII. After Lauds ‘in the cathedral, they will 
return without delay to the seminary, and have recreation till 
six o’clock; then a sermon which each one in turn, by appoint- 
ment, will deliver for at least a half hour every Sunday and 
feast day on the gospel of the Sunday or in praise of the saint 
whose feast is being celebrated. 


And on the kindred matters of catechizing and pastoral 
theology: 


Chap. 3, No. VII. Every Monday at eleven o’clock they shall 
assemble in the school to receive practical instruction in the 
manner of catechizing, baptizing, and the other pastoral func- 
tions, to the end that these may be performed with decency 
and decorum. It is our wish that they be made acquainted 
gradually with the diocesan statutes and commit them to mem- 
ory, so that when the time comes for their observance, they may 
have no need to be continually informed and warned about the 
same. 


Not even such apparently trifling matters as penmanship were 


overlooked. And when one comes to think of it seriously, and to 
weigh the reasons given in the rules of this seminary, it is not 
such a trifling matter at all. Says Chap. 6, No. XII: 


“We order, moreover, that they use special diligence about 
their manner of handwriting, and we exhort those who are profi- 
cient in that matter to help the less proficient, and that for the 
common good, lest later, when engaged in parochial work, and 
accustomed to form blots, erasures, smears, rather than letters, 
their parish records, because of the badly formed letters, should 
be scarcely legible, and hence give rise to a thousand and one 
doubts and misunderstandings. Wherefore, when there is ques- 
tion of promotion to a vacant parish, other things being equal, 
those who write carefully and neatly are to be preferred to the 
slovenly penmen.” 


This was ordered in 1750. We find the same order repeated 
by a subsequent Bishop forty years later, showing the import- 
ance which was attached to the matter. None was allowed to 
leave the seminary to engage in parish work until he was thor- 
oughly well posted in his pastoral duties, “so that, in every 
event they may be found ready, and that it may be said to them 
with confidence: ‘Go ye into My vineyard.’ ” 
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So far back as the year 1793 Bishop Brenart of Bruges warned 
his seminary professors to be most careful in their teach- 
ing, to distinguish between the dogmas of faith and the opinions 
of theological schools or of individuals, and never to confound 
the two, or to leave on the seminarian the impression that the 
views of great theologians, even the greatest of them, were 
sacrosanct. The frequent teaching of catechism was insisted 
upon by Bishop Boussen in 1834 as the ministry of supreme 
importance. It is clear from all this that these predecessors of 
more than a century ago were no whit inferior to ourselves in 
the all important matter of practical preparation for the work 
of the pastorate. 

As for the Bruges seminary of today, it has dropped nothing 
of the ancient program which is still as useful and fruitful as it 
was when first set down. On the contrary, it has added im- 
mensely to the excellence of the old curriculum by means of its 
better methods and more complete knowledge. The preparation 
for preaching is begun at the very beginning of the theological 
course and carried out earnestly through the whole four years. 
The first-year men preach in the classroom; the second and third 
year men, besides the regular sermons inside the seminary, give 
short sermons or instructions, like our five or ten-minute talks at 
low Masses, at the various Patronages, or lyceums for youth. 
The deacons do all the ordinary Sunday morning preaching in 
the seminary chapel, or, rather, in the seminary church, for it is 
open to the public. They take turns in preaching at two low 
Masses and the solemn High Mass every Sunday. As the aver- 
age number of deacons is about thirty-six, and there are three 
sermons every Sunday, it will be seen that all of them have 
ample opportunities for practice. 

It will be noticed that in nearly all the Belgian seminaries 
the student preaching is done in the classroom, auditorium, 
seminary chapel or church, and at patronages, in circumstances 
and surroundings which lend greater dignity and solemnity to 
the exercise than is possible among us where the sermons are 
mostly delivered in the refectories at meal time. 

One of the most agreeably surprising things found by this 
writer was a bit of real progress that came to his notice, not in 
a famous university, nor even in a major seminary, but in the 
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preparatory seminary of the diocese of Liége—the Petit Sem- 
inaire of St. Trond. The preparatory seminaries of Belgium 
include the course of philosophy with that of the classics. The 
pupils live under the same roof, but the philosophers and the 
humanity students have different quarters and a different dis- 
cipline. The first four years are devoted to the classics, the 
last two to philosophy, so that when the candidate enters the 
Grand Seminaire he is ready to begin at once his studies in 
theology. 

In a session of several hours with the Director of the philos- 
ophy course, the writer found, as he found everywhere else in 
Belgium, a keen perception of the present needs of our semin- 
aries and a thoroughly intelligent and alert effort to meet those 
needs effectively. Whilst the Belgians have not been called upon 
thus far to meet some of the problems which confront our- 
selves, they are careful, nevertheless, to keep themselves and 
their students well posted upon world problems in general. The 
following is about the gist of what the Director said: Of course 
the philosophy we teach is the old traditional scholastic phil- 
osophy; the principles are, in the main, always the same, but 
our chief concern is to apply these principles to modern needs 
and conditions, to show that scholasticism is not a caput mor- 
tuum, an interesting relic or curiosity of the Middle Ages, but 
a living system fully adapted to deal with present emergencies. 
After all, everything depends in the long run on the “esprit.” 
He repeated the word esprit frequently in the course of the con- 
versation. This esprit, as the writer understands it, means the 
spirit of verve, vitality, as opposed to mere machine action; it 
is the ability of the teacher to put living flesh upon the dry bones 
of the skeleton and make it walk and act. And I felt that this 
man has it. Our students, he said, are in love with their work. 
Not content with what they get in the classroom, they pursue 
their studies further in their leisure hours. That is, of course, 
because they have an enthusiastic teacher who knows how to 
inspire them with his own enthusiasm. 

Upon asking him what they were doing in the Grand Sem- 
inaire of Liége (which I had not yet visited) in the way of pre- 
paration for preaching, I found to my surprise that here the 
practical training of the young Levite for the ministry of the 
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pulpit and catechetics does not wait for the theological course, 
but is carried on most efficiently during the two years of phil- 
osophy; far more efficiently than it is in very many of the 
major seminaries elsewhere. Two hours a week are devoted to 
it: one hour to the theory of preaching, and the furnishing of the 
matter in accordance with the students’ years and degree of 
knowledge and understanding; and finally, the necessary direc- 
tions for the proper use of the material. The second class is for 
the purpose of putting in practice what they have been taught in 
the course of theory. It is no mere matter of routine with them; 
the Director keeps a record of the pupils and of the subjects 
handled by them, the manner of treatment, the corrections made, 
etc. This record he showed the writer. As this same plan is 
followed up through the subsequent four years of theology, it 
must be clear that this particular diocese is doing all that is 
humanly possible to prepare the students for this most vital part 
of their future ministry. How vastly better than the altogether 
too common practice in vogue among us: the practice of assigning 
one subject a year, sometimes practical, just as often not, fre- 
quently without proper directions as to how to prepare it, the 
recital of it in the refectory under most embarrassing and harass- 
ing conditions, a few words of more or less judicious criticism 
at the spiritual reading, (often from men who themselves have 
had no practical experience in preaching) and there the mat- 
ter rests. 

The present writer thinks and speaks so highly of the Belgian 
seminary system as, perhaps, to risk leaving the wrong impres- 
sion that he considers the system flawless. So it is but just and 
fair to remark, after all this glowing eulogy, that there are a few 
critics on the other side, a few educators who do not consider 
Belgian seminary conditions quite perfect. Among them is 
Father De Moreau, 8.J., who confesses reluctantly that some- 
thing very essential is still lacking to the training of the Belgian 
clergy, and his reasons are as follow. In spite of the high grading 
intellectually of the clergy of Belgium, he observes that “the 
proportion of believers has been considerably diminished between 
the years 1830 and 1930. Perhaps the Belgian clergy, secular 
and regular, do not adapt themselves quickly enough to new 
situations. It may be that they are at times wanting in clear- 
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sightedness, or that they are too neglectful of such a means of 
_ apostolate as the Press. Perhaps their energies are too scattered, 
their work done without sufficient system and method; that they 
do not always see just where they are going, do not look their 
difficulties squarely in the face and seek the causes. How explain, 
for instance, the extraordinary power of the Church in the matter 
of higher, secondary, primary, normal teaching, and, on the other 
hand, the frightful lowering of the birth rate, the equally fearful 
increase of divorces, and the abandonment of religious practices 
by a great number of adults of all social classes?” * 

It is a practically universal custom for the Belgian seminarians 
to teach catechism on the outside—in the schools and patron- 
ages—under the supervision of the professor of that branch of 
study. The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to show that 
the matter of catechizing has always been taken very seriously 
by the seminary directors of Belgium. As to the superiority of 
this method over ours (where we have any such thing as method 
at all), there is no need for comment. Even where some attempt 
is made at the actual teaching of catechism in the seminary 
itself, the students in turn catechizing their fellow-students re- 
garded as children for the time being, it is extremely difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to judge the prospective catechist’s ability 
to put things over to the children. For that, the actual cate- 
chizing of children is the only sure test. In that way only is it 
possible to find out whether the children are interested, and 
whether they understand what is said to them. 

In Ghent, the students, twice every Sunday, forenoon and 
afternoon, teach children preparing for their first solemn com- 
munion, and every Tuesday in the schools. At Liége, every week 
in the schools; also on Sundays at the various patronages. At 
Bruges, during the whole four years of theology, the students 
teach in the schools on Tuesdays; many also on Sundays at 
the patronages. | 

Moreover, a rather wolk-inewe English educator said to the 
writer: 

“Tf I were to set down in writing just aaa what I think of 


our seminary teaching generally, it would never pass the.Censor 
Liborum. And even if, by some strange chance, it should happen 


* Prétres de Belgique, p. 26. 
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to pass him and get the archiepiscopal imprimatur, what good 
would it do? Even in Louvain, they are not touching one half 
of the questions that demand attention. And, if such things can 
happen in the green wood, what can be expected in the dry?” 


This gentleman is himself a Ph.D. of Louvain, and was a sem- 
inary professor for fifteen years. Personally I do not agree with 
him, particularly as concerns the Louvain part of it, but it is 
just as well to mention what some of the experts are thinking 
in this matter. It may help all of us to keep from becoming 
more optimistic than is good for us. 


Joun E. GraHamM. 


TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTAL COMBINATIONS IN 
ADDITION? 


The previous articles of this series dealt with the development 
of number ideas of children of pre-school age and the desirability 
of extending that development through the teaching of number 
work in the primary grades. Instruction in primary arithmetic 
is confronted with all the difficulties that attend teaching in the 
first and second grades. The difficulties are not insurmountable 
and great progress has been effected of late years in establishing 
the principles of good teaching of arithmetic. As is the case with 
all subjects, the child’s initial experiences are likely to condition 
his later progress. Undoubtedly many of the difficulties that 
children encounter in the more complex processes of arithmetic 
are due to the inadequate basis upon which their progress has 
been dependent. 

The first essential purpose in the teaching of numbers is to 
provide a broad background of experience in dealing with num- 
bers in order that abstract ideas may be developed thoroughly 
and gradually. It is true that most children come to school 
equipped with some experience with numbers. Many can count 
both in the sense of knowing the number names and in ability 
to use them rationally or serially. Others have a more extensive 
knowledge of numbers and their relations. The more common 
error, however, is to assume too little rather than to credit chil- 
dren with a knowledge which they do not possess. But it is 
not difficult to justify any school experiences which are employed 
to extend children’s concepts of number in the concrete. All 
ideas of an abstract nature are in some way rooted in concrete 
experiences and the range or breadth of these limits the adequacy 
of the abstractions developed from them. Counting of persons, 
of objects, of pictures, of anything that can be counted serves 
to connect out-of-school activities with those that lead directly 
to the ideas of number relations. Such experiences as the school 
provides should be varied as well as numerous. If they are 
restricted to a narrow range, there will be an inevitable asso- 
ciation of number ideas with purely extraneous concepts from 
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the type of experiences afforded. Some of these appear absurd 
to the adult mind but the setting in which the children have 
acquired their number ideas has been of such a nature that the 
children have formed the most bizarre associations. The example 
of a group of children who could count five persons but not five 
objects testifies to the effects of limited experience in dealing 
with numbers. Some may associate numbers with such acci- 
dental conditions as the color of the objects that have been 
counted and are greatly disturbed when they are asked to count 
the same number of objects of a different color. Manuals of 
teaching and other sources provide suggestions for a host of 
games and activities which will teach the applicability of num- 
bers to the experiences of everyday life. 

There is some danger, however, that such activities will be 
unduly prolonged and that the teaching of primary number will 
become little more than a series of entertainments or at best, 
will lead to nothing more than what the children have assim- 
ilated from their out-of-school experiences. Obviously no hard 
and fast rule can be formulated for the exact amount of such 
experiences that will be needed to supply children with a readi- 
ness for work of a more abstract nature. Children differ and 
may be years apart in their preparation for the learning of the 
number combinations. Teachers must not ignore the necessity 
of broadening children’s ideas of number or persist in limiting 
children to counting when the pupils have acquired a readiness 
for more advanced work. 

When children have developed the ability to count rationally, 
they are usually taught to count by 10’s to 100, by 5’s, and by 
2’s. Such counting is of practical importance in overcoming the 
difficulty which nearly all children encounter in remembering the 
correct order of the decades. It is also valuable in forming an 
idea of addition. Care must be taken lest the counting by 10’s 
or by any other number become merely a different form of count- 
ing in which the children say the number names with no more 
appreciation of their significance than they had when they first 
learned to count by 1’s. Counting by 10’s, 5’s, and 2’s does 
not produce magically the ability to deal with numbers in the 
abstract and is not the immediate step by which children can 
be introduced to such activities as adding. There is no method 
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whereby the difficulty confronting pupils in proceeding from ideas 
of two things to the idea of two in the abstract may be 
eliminated. It must be overcome by patient teaching and by 
graduated steps. 

The immediate preparation for the learning of the addition 
combinations and the abstract concepts that they involve may 
be provided by training in the perception of grouped objects. 
This procedure was suggested originally by Freeman (4) and a 
recent study has thoroughly explored children’s methods in ap- 
prehending groups as well as the means which children in various 
grades employ in arriving at the answers to simple addition 
combinations (2). If teaching by grouping is introduced before 
children have developed facility in counting, the result will inevi- 
tably be a frustration of the object of such a device. Before 
grouping can be an effective aid in the development of abstract 
ideas of numbers, children must know the number names, be able 
to count rationally, and possess accurate knowledge of the rela- 
tions between the numbers such as that seven is more than six, 
etc. Counting by numbers greater than one is helpful but the 
essential activity is the grouping and the apprehension of a group 
of objects as a group and not as a series of things, the number 
of which is arrived at by counting. It may be objected that 
all such perception of groups is in reality merely a counting 
process but with the external aspects of the counting suppressed. 
But there is a great difference between seeing a group of three 
objects as a group with the resulting awareness of “three” occur- 
ing almost instantly instead of perceiving each object as a dis- 
crete thing and arriving at their number by counting, one, two, 
three. It is such practice in the apprehension of groups that 
leads immediately and directly to the formation of abstract ideas 
of number through the medium of a variety of such experiences. 
Groupings may be so arranged that the idea of adding as a short 
method of finding how many objects are in a larger group will 
develop easily and quickly. 

Two procedures are available in the teaching by means of 
grouping. In one method the separate groups are presented and 
the combined group is then shown as a combination of the smaller 
groups. According to the alternative method, the whole group 
is shown first and the sub-groups composing the larger group 
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are presented shortly afterward. In one procedure the mind goes 
from the two groups to the total while in the alternative proce- 
dure, the idea of the two groups is developed from the appre- 
hension of their combination. Some contend that it is better to 
present the group as a unit first and then to demonstrate that 
it may be broken up info parts or sub-groups. Others favor 
the opposite procedure. It has been urged that the method of 
_ separation is preferable because it does not suggest counting as 
a means of finding the sum (7). On the other hand, the purpose 
in utilizing such a device is to develop the idea that the com- 
bination of the groups yields a larger group, i.e., that 3 objects 
and 4 objects form a group of 7 objects, not that 7 is made up 
of 4 and 3 for addition must precede the concept of subtraction 
as far as the initial instruction is involved. Both procedures 
may be employed for the demonstration that 4 and 3 are 7 can 
advantageously employ the idea that 7 minus 4 leaves 3. More- 
over, the method permits teaching the fact that the larger num- 
bers are composed of the smaller ones and a varied approach is 
made possible. Whether one uses the “combination” method 
or the “separation” method seems to be of less importance than 
the necessity of teaching grouping. 

Brownell’s detailed study (2) of pupils’ procedures discloses 
the fact that from the first grade to the sixth, pupils vary greatly 
in the methods they employ when called upon to tell how many 
objects there are in a group. Some pupils even in the higher 
grades resort to counting. Such a method is an obvious indi- 
cation that all number relations for that child are restricted to 
his knowledge of counting. For some reason or other, the child 
has failed to grasp the idea of adding. Other children employ 
some grouping and complete the perception of the group by 
counting the remainder. Five objects are perceived as 3 plus 1 
plus 1. The children who have developed the most adequate 
concepts of number make full use of grouping, not being dis- 
tracted by the thought that the objects are discrete or even by 
the idea that concrete things are involved. Such children perceive 
three groups of four objects each as 12 without going through 
such intermediary processes as saying to themselves 4, 8, 12, 
or counting or even thinking the multiplication fact that 
4X 3=12. It is plain that a child who has learned to perceive 
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five objects as a group and four objects as a group has accom- 
plished the most difficult step involved in the formation of the 
habit, 5+ 4=9. It is not contended that even grouping will 
cause all difficulties to vanish but if a gradual introduction to 
the number combinations be desired, grouping seems to be the 
activitiy which possesses the greatest advantages. One of the 
most serious criticisms of the primary teaching of arithmetic in 
many schools and in many arithmetic texts is due to the abrupt 
way with which children are introduced to the addition com- 
binations when their only background is ability to count. If 
children can perceive two objects as two and not as one plus one, 
they are in a position to learn that 2+ 2=—4. But the rote 
memorization of the addition facts will never instill a knowledge 
of numbers or the meaning of what they are saying for the learn- 
ing is made to be purely a process of connecting certain words. 
The learning is made identical with the memorization of a series 
of nonsense syllables in which meaning is entirely absent. A 
gradual approach to difficulties is an indispensable condition of 
any well planned instruction and there is nothing that can justify 
such teaching by a process of leaps and bounds. 

From Brownell’s study of. the development of number ideas 
in pupils in the primary grades, it becomes apparent that the 
stages of the evolution of an abstract idea of number are: 


1. Counting. 

2. Seizing upon some known grouping and counting the 
remainder. 

3. Several groupings, adding together the sub-totals. 

4. Larger and larger groupings until all can be apprehended 
at once. 


In order to carry out this program, use is made of flash cards 
and actual objects. The use of either objects or flash cards is 
governed by certain restrictions which must be adhered to or 
the counting habit will be implanted more firmly than ever. The 
cards must at the outset contain only small groups of objects 
or the children will be compelled by the difficulty of the task to 
resort to counting to obtain the answer. The groups of larger 
size can be introduced gradually. Brownell noted that the diffi- 
culty of apprehension of such groups is according to the size 
of the groups. Three objects are more easily perceived as a group 
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than four, and four is easier to perceive than five. If the cards 
are exposed for any considerable time, the tendency to count 
will be tolerated. If the children must count, they have not 
attained the degree of development which renders the use of the 
method advantageous. The only remedy for such a situation is 
more experiences of a concrete nature. The presentation should 
be restricted to single groups before two groups are presented 
either serially or together. The number of objects in the group 
should be placed on the card so that the child sees at the same 
time or in immediate succession a group of objects and the figure 
of the number of objects seen. Later, the cards may be shown 
without the numbers at the bottom and the child required to say 
the number from a quick perception of the card. Anything more 
than a short exposure is almost certain to provoke a tendency 
to count. 

It is beyond the scope of the present articles to discuss all the 
activities in the primary teaching of number work. It would 
appear that the essential steps are represented by the following 
major divisions: 

1. Knowing the number names. 

2. Counting of objects by 1’s. 

3. Reading and writing the numbers from one to ten. 

4. Saying the number names by 10’s, 5’s and 2’s. 

5. Apprehension of the number of objects in a group, the num- 
ber being shown at the same time as the card and preferably 
below the objects. 

6. Apprehension of number of objects in a group without the 
aid of the figure on the card itself. 

7. Apprehension of two small groups, the total of which is rep- 
resented in the same picture (above or below) by a single group. 

8. Apprehension of two small groups but without the groups 
being shown as a single group. Cards to be flashed at a rate 
which will prevent counting. 


Besides the cards which the teacher uses with groups of chil- 
dren, pupils may be supplied with smaller cards which are rep- 
licas of those used with the group. Many other activities are 
engaged in. Some of them are of doubtful value. It is far from 
clear that measurement makes any contribution to pupils knowl- 
edge of numbers. Measuring objects in and around the classroom 
may be useful experience for the children but it is scarcely an 
aid to the idea of numbers. Differentiation of objects on the 
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basis of size such as “larger” and “smaller” develops only quali- 
tative notions and not the quantitative concepts that are the 
essence of arithmetic. Teaching children to tell time is a useful 
and even necessary function but its contribution to arithmetig 
is probably negative. Such ideas as that of the number of hours 
in a day are more likely to be confusing than helpful. The 
writing of numbers is a distinct aid to their recognition and as 
such is an integral part of the teaching of arithmetic. The com- 
pletion of outlines of the numbers is hardly to be recommended, 
however, for the active writing by the pupil is reduced to the 
relatively passive activity of tracing. Some suggestions pro- 
vided by outlines may be of value in showing pupils how the 
figures are formed but the actual learning of writing the figures 
demands that the pupil execute the movements himself. 

Children entering the first grade have considerable familiarity 
with small coins such as pennies, nickels, and dimes and these 
may be usefully employed to further the idea of grouping, but 
the disturbing elements are a potential source of considerable 
confusion. The idea that ten is more than five is contradicted 
by the relative sizes of the coins and the use of objects of a 
constant size is probably to be preferred as a means of devel- 
oping children’s ideas of numbers. The use of toy money has 
been suggested and is incorporated into some games that are 
employed in the first stages of teaching numbers but it is at least 
doubtful whether the artificial character of the symbols does 
not raise obstacles to the accomplishment of the purpose of such 
devices. It would appear that objects such as sticks and cards 
containing pictures of animals or objects would serve as adequate 
means of teaching the steps that have been outlined. Of course, 
variety is needed and many activities can be justified solely on 
the basis of the interest they create even when they contribute 
little to the formation of ideas as such. There is need of a vast 
amount of research in connection with the teaching of arithmetic 
in the primary grades for most of our present knowledge of the 
subject is derived from principles whose application to these 
problems has not been fully tested. Such inferences are undoubt- 
edly better guides to the teaching of arithmetic than any that 
may be derived from the mathematical nature of the processes 
to be taught. 


> 
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The teaching and learning of the number combinations in addi- 
tion present a number of issues for consideration. While the 
learning of the number facts is frequently the first formal assign- 
ment in arithmetic as such, it must be kept in mind that the 
entire process of learning about numbers is a continuous devel- 
opment and that anything savoring of an abrupt transition from 
counting to the number facts should be assiduously avoided. The 
number facts include all the arrangements that can be made of 
two digits, counting each combination and its reverse as two 
facts. The total number of such facts is one hundred. Some 
writers apply the term combinations to each pair of digits irre- 
spective of the arrangement of the digits in the pair. Of the 
one hundred addition facts, nineteen involve the combination of 
0 with some other digit, leaving eighty-one addition facts with 
numbers above zero. In view of the adaptation of teaching meth- 
ods to the difficulty and nature of what is taught, some of the 
features of the fundamental facts in addition may be examined. 

The number facts are of very unequal degrees of difficulty. 
The relative difficulty of the number facts has been studied by 
several investigators and the results of some of these studies have 
been used in deriving composite measures of difficulty by Rock 
and Foran (6). Table 1 lists the one hundred fundamental facts 
of addition and their difficulty in the lower grades and in the 
higher grades. Composite 1 indicates the difficulty of the number 
combinations in the second and third grades. The easiest com- 
binations have a difficulty value of 4.00 and the most difficult 
facts a value of 1.00. Both measures are generally based on the 
frequency of errors in the combinations in the grades although 
some of the studies employed in the compilation used slightly 
different methods of measuring difficulty. 

The difficulty of a combination appears to be due to several 
factors rather than to one alone. The difficulty values in Table 
1 indicate that the two facts of a combination, such as 5+ 4 
and 4+ 5, are not always of the same degree of difficulty. The 
differences between these difficulty measures for the two facts 
of a combination are occasionally considerable. Some of the 
principal factors in determining the difficulty of a fact are de- 
scribed below. 

In general, the difficulty of a fact varies with the size of the 
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Taste 1—The Relative yee | of the One Hundred Addition Facts 
(Rock and Foran, 6, page 14) 


The difficult combinations have low numerical values—the easiest com- 
binations being indicated by difficulty values of 4.00. Composite 1 is an 
average of several measures of the difficulty of the combinations in the 
lower grades. Composite 2 is an average of several measures of the diffi- 
culty of the combinations in the higher grades. 
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4.00 3.00 
3.33 3.33 
: 3.67 2.67 3.00 3.00 
2.50 1.83 2.33 3.00 
3.00 2.67 3.50 3.50 
3.67 2.67 3.50 3.00 
3.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 
2.50 3.20 1.25 1.67 
3.33 2.50 1.00 1.00 
2.25 2.60 1.00 1.17 
3.67 2.80 3.67 2.50 
4.00 3.60 3.50 4.00 
3.25 3.33 2.67 3.00 
3.25 3.00 2.00 2.60 
3.25 2.83 2.67 2.83 
3.50 3.00 2.00 2.40 
3.25 3.17 2.75 2.67 
3.25 3.67 1.00 1.17 
3.50 3.33 1.00 1.17 
3.00 3.00 1.00 1.40 
4.00 3.00 3.33 2.80 
4.00 3.50 3.33 3.60 
3.50 3.50 3.33 2.33 
2.67 2.75 2.33 2.00 
3.25 3.00 2.00 2.20 
2.67 2.67 1.00 1.40 
1.67 2.00 1.00 1.20 
2.00 2.17 2.67 3.17 
3.00 2.40 1.25 1.40 
2.75 3.00 1.00 1.50 
3.33 2.80 3.00 2.50 
3.50 3.33 3.33 2.80 
3.67 2.80 3.00 3.00 
3.67 2.80 2.33 2.60 
2.50 2.80 2.00 2.60 
2.25 2.40 1.00 1.00 
1.67 3.20 1.00 1.20 
133 1.80 1.25 1.33 
1.67 2.00 2.33 3.00 
| 1.75 1.40 1.00 1.00 
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sum. The facts that have the highest sums are, as a rule, the 
most difficult. Table 2 presents the average difficulty of the 
facts having the same sum. All combinations whose sum is 13 
have been averaged for difficulty and the same procedure fol- 
lowed for all the other sums from 0 to 18 by both composites. 
The correlation between the two series of averages is .78, indi- 
cating that in general the learning difficulty of the combinations 
due to size is paralleled by the difficulty of retaining them. It 
should be borne in mind that a few of the sums contain only 
one or two number facts. The sum, 18, represents only one num- 


TaBLE 2.—Average Difficulty of Py me Facts According to the Size of 
the Sum 


Sum Composite 1 Rank Composite 2 Rank 


“I 01 Go 00 


Correlation between ranks by two composites = .78 
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nation 1 posite 2 
3.33 2.83 
3.75 3.33 
2.67 3.20 
1.75 1.60 
1.25 1.40 
1.33 1.80 
1.00 1.33 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
2.33 3.00 
4.00 19 3.50 19 
3.67 17 2.93 9 
3.89 18 3.09 16 
3.27 13 2.86 12 
3.38 14 3.10 17.5 
3.50 16 2.84 11 
3.39 15 2.78 10 
2.97 12 3.10 17.5 
2.79 11 2.89 13.5 
2.76 10 2.89 13.5 
10 2.66 2.61 8 
11 2.38 2.35 7 ‘ 
12 1.69 1.91 5 
13 1.04 1.13 1 
14 1.40 1.70 4 
15 1.12 1.37 3 
16 1.44 2.00 6 
17 1.00 1.25 2 
18 2.33 3.00 15 
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Taste 3.—Average Difficulty of Combinations Including Each Digit 


Combina- 
tions con- 
taining 


0 

1 9 
2 8 
3 6 
4 7 
5 5 
6 2 
7 2 
8 4 
9 1 


Correlation between ranks of two composites = 91 


ber fact as does the sum, 0. The easiest number facts are those 
whose sum is ten or less. 

The difficulty of the number facts is affected by the size of 
the numbers in the fact. This is shown in Table 3 in which the 
average difficulty of all combinations involving each number is 
shown. Thus, all the combinations in which 9 is an addend have 
been averaged for difficulty and the same procedure carried out 
with all the other numbers. With few exceptions, the difficulty 
of a number fact is directly proportional to the size of the indi- 
vidual numbers in the fact. This holds true both for learning 
and retention for the correlation between the two composites 
is .91. 

It is noteworthy that the combinations involving zero are the 
easiest for children in the lower grades but are relatively more 
difficult in the higher grades. This suggests that the difficulty 
of the facts involving zero is an acquired difficulty, due in part 
to the inadequate practice which pupils receive in respect to such 
facts. The easiest combinations throughout the list are the 
doubles, 3+ 3 and 4+ 4, ete. The facts in which one is added 
to any other number are also relatively easy as pupils may obtain 
the answer by counting as well as by knowing the fact itself. 
While the facts including the even numbers are on the whole 
considerably easier than the facts involving odd numbers, it does 
not appear that the difficulty is associated with any feature of 
the number other than its size. Uniformly, facts involving 9 
are much more difficult than those involving any other number 
and facts including 7 are more difficult than those including 8. 


posite 1 Rank posite 2 Rank 
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Other features of the difficulty of the one hundred addition facts 
may be derived from Table 1. 

These determinations of the difficulty of the learning of the 
one hundred addition facts suggest certain principles of teaching 
them. Most of these principles have been derived either from 
the logic of the situation or from general laws of learning. Rela- 
tively few have been confirmed in their application to the learn- 
ing of the number facts. The principles represent a consensus 
of opinion in the majority of instances and alternative proposals 
are briefly mentioned in the following discussion. 

1. The number facts should be taught in the order of their 
difficulty. It is reasonable that the easy facts should be learned 
before the more difficult ones. Initial success that is more prob- 
able with easy tasks will encourage the child in the learning of 
the more formidable combinations. The easier ones aid in the 
learning of others. 

2. Facts whose sums are less than 10 should be taught first. 

3. The number facts should be taught in a miscellaneous order. 
This principle is contained in the first rule formulated above for 
the order of difficulty is a miscellaneous order as far as the num- 
bers are concerned. Certainly the facts should not be taught in 
any order resembling the traditional sequences of the multipli- 
cation table. The miscellaneous order prevents the establish- 
ment of place and serial associations which become stumbling 
blocks in the recall of particular facts. If children learn the 
combinations in a serial order, it may become necessary for them 
to recite the entire series before they can recall the answer to 
a fact within that series. The miscellaneous order reduces the 
tendency to arrive at the answer by counting. If pupils learn 
a series of facts such as all the facts involving the number 5, 
the learning of the next series including the number 6 may be- 
come merely a process of adding one to the learned combinations 
of five with another number. Teaching such facts as 5+ 5, 
5 + 6,5 + 7 will almost invariably lead to the learning of 5 + 6 
by means of adding 5+5+1. 

4. In the miscellaneous order in which the combinations are 
taught, care should be taken to avoid contiguity of conflicting 
or interfering impressions (7). Three types of such conflicts are: 

a. Combinations having a common addend as 3 + 4, 3 + 6, 


5 +6. 


3 

[ 

) 
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b. Combinations having a common sum as 6 + 6 and 8 + 4. 
c. Combinations in which the sum of one is an addend in the 
other as 5+ 3=8 and 8+4=12. 

The réle played by such interferences has not been studied 
carefully. It is conceivable that the general tendency of some 
facts to interfere with the learning of others might be counter- 
acted by a method of teaching whereby such interferences as 
Type B could be translated into aids to learning by showing that 
12 is arrived at by several combinations of numbers such as 
3+ 9,5-+ 7, ete. But much of the prevailing practice of teach- 
ing assumes that the only type of transfer is negative and that 
there is no more insight in the learning process than is to be 
found in the learning of nonsense syllables. The present writer 
believes that Types A and C are much more likely to produce 
conflicts in the learning than Type B is, but as no experimental 
evidence is available on this point, it is probably best to avoid 
any sequences that may even be suspected of interfering with 
facts learned previously or immediately following. 

4. Paired facts forming a single combination should be taught 
together. Thus, 3+ 4 should be taught at the same time as 
4-+ 3. Several reasons justify this principle. One purpose in the 
teaching is to enable children to form an association that is not 
restricted to such irrelevant conditions as the positions of the 
numbers. The same demonstration in object teaching holds for 
both facts of the combination. 

5. It is generally recommended that the facts that include zero 
should not be taught until children have mastered the other com- 
binations. It is not so much that these facts that involve zero 
are difficult as it is that the principle involved is in conflict with 
the principle underlying all the other facts, namely, that the sum 
is always greater than either addend. It is urged also that chil- 
dren have very little need for the zero facts. While some of 
the obstacles in the way of teaching the zero facts have been 
magnified out of all proportion to their effect, it is probably 
advisable to defer the teaching of such facts until the eighty-one 
remaining facts have been thoroughly mastered. 

6. It has generally been believed that both forms of each com- 
bination must be taught, i.e., that the entire list of one hundred 
combinations must be considered as so many distinct facts each 
of which is a distinct learning task. Recent evidence indicates, 
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however, that there is virtually complete transfer from the learn- 
ing of either form of a combination to its reverse. Beito and 
Brueckner (1) have observed from an experiment in teaching 
the number combinations in the second grade that pupils of any 
mental level who have been taught one form of a combination 
have learned the reverse form at the same time and at least as 
well as the fact specifically taught. The transfer from the direct 
form to the reverse form was practically complete and is influ- 
enced very little by the method of presentation. These conclu- 
sions were confirmed by Olander (5). Olander suggests that 
the time that is devoted to teaching the reverse form of each 
combination might be spent more advantageously. The results 
of these two studies indicate that much of the present concept 
of the nature of learning is based on an inadequate knowledge 
of the facts. While it may not be necessary to teaching both 
forms, it is helpful. Children who learn that the response is 
associated solely with the numbers of the combination and not 
with their position as well have avoided a difficulty which may 
cause considerable difficulty later. If the learning of both forms 
reinforces the learning of each, it would be well to continue to 
teach both forms of each fact, not because it is necessary to do 
so but because it is helpful. If the two forms are taught together, 
very little time would be saved to devote to other things by 
teaching but one form. It is a legitimate inference that any 
separation in the teaching of the two forms is wasteful but 
teaching them together is advisable. 

7. The combination facts should be taught in as many forms 
as can be arranged. Children should receive concomitant instruc- 
tion in such arrangements as 


5 4 
4 5 4+5 5+4 4+—=9 


5+—=9 9=>5+— 9=>4+— etc. 
One of the main reasons for this principle arises from the desir- 
ability of teaching addition and subtraction together rather than 
separately. But the varied presentation of the facts is required 
by the later use of the facts. It is reasonable to introduce such 
varied arrangements gradually in order to exclude any confusion 
that might arise in the early stages of the learning. However, 
if children become accustomed from the outset to the different 
arrangements, it is not likely that they will be overwhelmed by . 
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a new setting for an old combination. Object teaching should 
show the children that 7 is the answer whether the four objects 
are above, below, or to one side of three objects. 

8. Addition and subtraction should be taught together rather 
than separately. Buckingham (3) has shown the advantage of 
such a procedure and the desirability of integrating the proc- 
esses of arithmetic justifies it. If such a varied arrangement 
of the facts as outlined in the preceding paragraph is employed, 
there will be comparatively little difficulty in teaching both proc- 
esses together. The only exception to this principle is encoun- 
tered during the learning of the first fifteen number facts. It 
has been said that pupils have considerable difficulty in acquiring 
the novel idea of addition and that this difficulty should not be 
increased by requiring them to learn two new things at the same 
time. After the first fifteen or twenty combinations have been 
learned, the together method should be followed for the remaining 
combinations. It is probably advisable to teach the addition of 
the first fifteen combinations, the subtraction of these combina- 
tions, and to continue the instruction from that point by the 
together method. 

9. Whether children should be taught to add upwards or down- 
wards is of minor consideration. It may be that a systematic 
procedure in adding can be developed only when one or the other 
method is used alone. When both upward and downward addi- 
tion are taught, the child may fall into the tendency of skipping 
numbers in a column of figures when adding. Neither method 
can be described as wrong. 

10. Children should receive training in thinking the responses 
to the combinations as well as in saying them. It has been 
observed that a method whereby sub-totals are thought rather 
than enunciated is economical in column addition. If children 
are taught only to say the responses, the habit of articulating 
each step in adding will. be developed. Children should not be 
taught to repeat the numbers of a fact before giving the answer. 
Such a procedure makes them dependent on a formula in all 
their addition work This is necessarily a serious interference 
in accuracy and in speed. 

11. Written practice is superior to oral practice. Written 
practice engages the efforts and activity of all members of the 
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class whereas oral practice is likely to concern only a few of a 
group. Written practice permits distribution of practice accord- 
ing to the needs of the individual. It emphasizes the thinking 
of the responses instead of saying them and thus aids in the 
control of inner speech. Some initial work must be wholly 
oral but pupils should be introduced to written work in arith- 
metic as soon as possible. Ordinarily, pupils are taught to read 
and to write the numbers before any combinations are taught. 
If such a plan is followed, there is no reason why much of the 
practice work should not be written. “he practical difficulties 
encountered are no more serious than in most of the other activi- 
ties involved in teaching arithmetic. 

12. Many contend that the responses to the combinations 
should be made “automatic.” It is maintained that unless such 
responses are automatic, counting will be tolerated and even 
encouraged. The psychology of learning implied in this principle 
excludes all insight from the learning process, and specifically 
all insight from the formation of habits in addition and other 
number work. In some methods of teaching arithmetic, auto- 
matic responses are insisted upon from the outset and there is 
not only a marked indifference to whether children realize what 
they are doing but an actual attempt to eliminate all under- 
standing of meaning. In the zeal to control or exclude counting, 
another error appears to have been introduced which may be 
less serious as far as immediate results are concerned, but is 
certainly a source of considerable difficulty later on. Children 
should have more understanding of what they are doing when 
adding two numbers than when repeating a series of nonsense 
syllables but certain methods of teaching identify such forms 
of learning. Results are easily and quickly secured. Even pre- 
school children can be taught the verbatim memorization of a 
series of words without being required to understand the mean- 
ing of what they have learned. Pupils may be taught the funda- 
mental facts of addition in the same way. If pupils have been 
introduced gradually to the number facts and have learned that 
adding is a short method of counting, they will have some under- 
standing of the relations between numbers that is expressly ex- 
cluded by any method of teaching that relies solely on the 
formation of “automatic” responses to the number facts. Some 
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contend that there can be no understanding of the number facts 
but there can be an insight into certain number relations. Any 
learning which is of a purely rote nature breaks down rapidly 
when the supports are withdrawn. The support of rote learning 
is drill and more drill. 

At the same time, there should be such insistence on correct 
and prompt responses that children will not be left groping for 
the answer. The principle involved is that of eliminating guess 
work and this may be effected by supplying the answer when 
pupils are unable to give it at once. Pupils should not be left to 
“work out the answer” or they will surely fall back on counting 
and guessing. But prompt responses do not necessarily mean 
that the pupil knows nothing about what he is learning. If 
pupils must rely solely on frequency of repetition to respond to 
the number facts, they are not ready for the introduction of 
such work. Some background must be built up through the 
apprehension of grouped objects that will give some meaning to 
the number facts. Pupils should be encouraged to say “I don’t 
know” when confronted with a combination that they have not 
learned. This is useful training not only for arithmetic but for 
other things as well. Obviously, such a time is the best oppor- 
tunity for teaching the fact in question. 

“Automatic” responses should be encouraged, not because the 
combinations are a meaningless series of responses to an equally 
meaningless series of situations, but because guessing and count- 
ing must be prevented from developing. 

13. All teaching of the combinations in the early stages should 
be made through object teaching for the abstract concepts must 
be insured an adequate foundation in experience. Children who 
are provided with many demonstrations of the fact that 4 ob- 
jects and 2 objects are 6 objects will be in a position to form the 
generalization that 4 + 2 = 6. The learning will not depend 
solely on the needless repetition of the words alone. 

14. There should be constant practice directly connected with 
the learning of the combinations. While use is not the principal 
factor in learning, it is essential in such types of learning as 
that of the addition facts. 

15. Problem work, necessarily of a simple nature, should be 
closely interwoven with the learning of the number facts. 
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Throughout this discussion, it has been insisted that the number 
facts should be learned through experience with concrete things. 
These are in reality problems and there is no good reason why 
the learning of problems as such should be in any way distinct 
from the learning of the addition facts as such. Much of the diffi- 
culty in problem solving in the later grades is due to the arbitrary 
separation of problem work from computation. 
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WHAT HOPE IS THERE FOR THE STUTTERER? 


Speech is a type of human behavior which presents a vital 
problem for many teachers in our schools today. Adequate 
provision has been made for teaching the deaf, the dumb, the 
blind, the tubercular, the crippled, the mentally defective and 
the exceptionally gifted children. The physical welfare of the 
child, moreover, has been provided for by specially supervised 
playgrounds, play hours, medical inspectors, dentists, etc., but 
little has been done to correct the speech disturbances and the 
personality difficulties or maladjustments which occur in rather 
surprising numbers. 

Henry Addington Bruce in Handicaps of Childhood says that 
“there are in the United States at least three hundred thou- 
sand persons who stammer so badly that they are severely handi- 
capped in the gaining of a livelihood.” While Marjorie Van De 
Water, writing for The Washington Star, January 17, 1932, esti- 
mates the number of stutterers in the United States at more 
than one million and approximately a fourth of these, she states, 
are children.’ 

One of the earliest surveys of speech disorders in this country 
was made by Conradi, whose study embraced Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Louisville, Albany, and Springfield. In the 
schools of these cities there were 87,440 children and 2.46 per 
cent suffered from some form of speech defect. Of the total 
school population, .87 per cent were stutterers.* 

As a result of two censuses of stutterers taken by Dr. Hart- 
well, Director of Physical Training in the schools of Boston, he 
reported that “out of every thousand children in the public 
schools of Boston at least seven stutter or stammer.” * 

To know the stutterer is to know a special being whose span 
of life consists of the problem of physical existence with an ever 
present state of mental unrest. From all time people have found 


1 Bruce, Henry Addington, Handicaps of Childhood. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1917, p. 209. 
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him a thing to ridicule and make sport of. His existence has 
been miserable. Sympathy makes him feel that he doesn’t “be- 
long” and gives him a sense of worthlessness. He becomes a 
“shut-in type,” a being secluded from the rest of his fellow-men. 
Because he realizes that he cannot express himself in a way com- 
mon to men, he has to forego many of his social contacts. Shun- 
ning society makes him live in a tiny world of his own making 
and his life becomes a series of suppressed thoughts and emo- 
tions. Finally the sufferer from a speech disorder thinks he is a 
burden to society and in time he develops into a hedger who 
seeks to do that work in the world where his.defect and disorder 
will count least against him. Correction of speech disorders, 
while there is time, therefore, should be considered one of the 
most important functions of education. 

It is within reason that interested students of child welfare 
have already sought for the cause of stuttering. The initial re- 
search into this matter has suggested many causes but has dis- 
covered no positive one. The reasons set forth by many students 
of the problem are merely conjectures for too many theories 
have failed to satisfy as a definite reason. Some of the ex- 
pounded theories are that stuttering is a surgical condition; it 
is an incoordination between respiration and articulation; it is 
an incoordination between respiration, articulation, and menta- 
tion; it is an infective neurosis, an anxiety neurosis, or a fright 
inhibition; a condition of amnesia, a deranged state of mind; a 
disturbance of the cerebral or cortical centers; a transitory 
auditory amnesia, an aphasia condition. Then again adenoids, 
continued indigestion, weakness in the power of assimilation, 
etc., are all considered to be predisposing causes to stuttering.® 

After examining 96 per cent of cases of speech defects one 
authority has attributed the basic cause of stuttering to one or 
several of the following reasons: (1) mimicry or imitation, (2) 
fright or severe nervous shock, (3) fall or injury of some sort, 
(4) heredity or environment, (5) disease, (6) poor health, (7) 
adenoids, (8) general weakness, (9) poor teaching of reading, 
(10) interference with normal left-handedness. 

These disorders may be classified as those caused by a phys- 


* Dresslar, Fletcher B., School Hygiene. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1926, p. 265. 
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ical deformity in the organs of speech; those resulting from 
carelessness in learning to speak; and those which ‘are of a 
distinct mental form. Although these defects are rather closely 
related, yet the relation of the stutterer’s inability to talk to the 
condition of his social milieu is the outstanding characteristic 
of this disorder. Most authorities maintain that there is lack of 
coordination between the brain and muscles of speech. Now the 
failure properly to transmit brain messages or the lack of co- 
ordination may take one of two forms: it may result in an 
underinnervation of the organs of speech, which brings about 
a loose, uncontrolled repetition of a word, sound, or syllable; or 
it may take the form of an overinnervation in the vocal organ 
with the result that it becomes so intensely contracted as to be 
entirely closed, causing the “sticking” or inability to pronounce 
even a sound, so common to the stammerer.*® 

One can see from this that most of these theories are no more 
than guesswork. Nevertheless, the idea held by the great num- 
ber of authorities on this subject is that an individual with a 
nervous condition is more likely to suffer from stuttering, be- 
cause his high-strung nerves are more easily thrown out of ad- 
justment than are those of a normal person. Dresslar in School 
Hygiene says, “A child whose nervous and physical control is 
unsteady and somewhat explosive is readily affected and the 
muscles required to make the delicate movements and coordina- 
tions necessary in accurate speech are quite easily thrown into 
spasms.” * 

Whatever its cause, stuttering has a history that dates back 
to the ancient Egyptians. The word for stuttering has been found 
in the hieroglyphics. It was familiar to the ancient Greeks. 
Conjectures concerning its nature, causes, and remedies have 
been numerous. Celsus, a Roman doctor, who practiced medicine 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, put forth a theory 
that the tongue was paralyzed either from a vice of the organ 
or as a consequence of another disease. His cure was to admin- 
ister gargles of a decoction of thyme, hyssop, pennyroyal. Then 
he advised the patient to drink water, after which the parts below 


*Blanton Smiley, and Margaret Blanton Gray, Speech Training for 
Children. The Century Company, New York, 1919, pp. 3-256. 
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the chin were well rubbed. Such other remedies as rubbing the 
tongue with lazarwort, chewing pungent substances, such as mus- 
tard, garlic, onions, while at the same time making every effort 
to articulate, were recommended. 

Surgical operations of various kinds were performed on the 
stutterer. Galenus, who died in A. D. 200, practiced cauterization. 
In 1841, Yearsley and Braid of England operated on the tonsils 
as a means of relief. In one year some two hundred people 
underwent similar operations. Almost every muscle of the tongue 
was cut in hope of locating the trouble. The hypoglossal nerve 
was severed, the tongue was pierced with hot needles and blis- 
tered with embrocations of croton oil. In 1841, Dieffenbach pub- 
lished a book in which he claims to have treated stuttering suc- 
cessfully by cutting a transverse slice out of the tongue and 
sewing it up, thus making it shorter. The “American Method” 
of treatment was discovered in 1825 by Mrs. Leigh of New York. 
She was called upon to treat a case of stuttering and she observed 
that the stutterer pressed his tongue against the lower teeth in 
his efforts to talk. Immediately, she seized upon this cause and 
made her patient press his tongue against the roof of the mouth. 
It is said that Malebranche, the Frenchman, paid a large sum for 
this cure. Becquerel’s breathing theory in 1847 emphasized the 
abnormality of breathing, and Dr. McCormac in 1828 reached 
the same conclusion. Itard, Carpenter, Hunt Jussmaul, A. G. 
Wylie and A. M. Bell held to the psychological conception of the 
disorders. Freud, a present-day psychologist, places his diagnosis 
in the subconscious. Despite the many ideas concerning stut- 
tering, its causes and variations of treatment, there is a large 
number of stutterers in our schools today. Yet when one realizes 
that the majority of these speech defects can be readily and 
inexpensively cured the usual apathy assumes almost the aspect 
of cruelty. 

It is true, however, that the pendulum is beginning to swing 
in the right direction. Some modern teachers of speech are turn- 
ing their attention toward the stutterer, his difficulties, and his 
needs. Sara M. Stinchfield, a professor of speech at Mt. Holyoke 
College, says that “the emotional disturbances and lack of emo- 
tional poise which many authorities on the subject of stuttering 
consider to be fundamental causes are remediable if they can be 
analyzed and the child or youth assisted in the matter of reedu- 
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cation. As a basis for securing the cooperation of the student, 
together with a fairly detailed outline for a case history, or 
personality study, the questionnaire method has been found 
useful.” 

Dr. Jacoby, in Child Training as an Exact Science, states 
that “stuttering children and those who have become apathetic 
as a result of some brain affection can be made to sing, and, 
while so doing, to pronounce their words clearly and distinctly. 
Later they were able even to recite faultlessly the text of songs 
with which they were familiar and through the by-path of sing- 
ing they regain the power of speech.” ® 

The tests given by Dr. Edward Lee Travis, a scientist in the 
Iowa Speech Clinic, show that stutterers differ in certain inter- 
esting ways from normal speakers and these differences may give 
a clue to the origin of their difficulties. Members of the medical 
profession from the Boston Clinic are doing much to standardize 
treatment, but, unfortunately, there is little general agreement 
approaching the problem. They all agree that the methods and 
systems of cure should be uniform, scientific, and based upon 
sound psychology. This problem resolves itself into an attempt 
to learn the speech mechanism scientifically and as a whole 
embracing the nervous system in both its physiological and its 
psychological aspects. 

Research has revealed that there is no royal road to the treat- 
ment of stuttering. There is no system or general definite curative 
therapy. Each case demands special treatment. It is only when 
the stutterer responds to emotions in a normal way and can 
express himself freely that his speech disturbance will disappear. 
The treatment, whatever it be, must aim to remove all physical 
disabilities and all psychic inhibitions which may directly or 
indirectly interfere with the innervation of speech. In order to 
effect a cure, the doctor, the educator, and the social worker 
must all combine their efforts. The stutterer’s hope lies in the 
fact that educational ideals are changing rapidly, that the child, 
not the stone edifice, is becoming more and more the center of 
the school problem. From a humanitarian standpoint it must 


* Stinchfield, Sara M., “Suggestions for the Study of Individual Speech 
Cases.” Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, April, 1924. 
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be conceded that stuttering children are suffering children, and 
if teachers can relieve this suffering, it is their duty to do so. 

That educators in some cities have become conscious of their 
duty to suffering children can be clearly seen by a perusal of the 
following tables showing the number of speech defectives under 
special care and the provision that is being made for them. 

The following charts have been contributed by Horn in his 
Psychology of Exceptional Children, pages 194-223. Since this 
study was made other cities have also given attention to this 
problem. 

Twenty-four cities make special provision for the education of 
speech defectives; the general enrollment, and the number of 
children under special care are as follows: 


Number of 
School children under Number in 
enrollment special care 100,000 
798 
18 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


*Fall River 
Grand Rapids 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 

*Newark 

*New Orleans 

*New York 
Philadelphia 


* Details not available. 


The city of Grand Rapids reports as follows after one year of 
work, which means that some of the cases have been under treat- 
ment for less than a year; many will doubtless improve with 
further work: 


City 
*Cambridge .............. 16,550 
66,557 61 92 
1,732 118 
2,050 1,427 
371 232 
266 364 
300 444 
500 157 
Pittsburgh .............. 90,298 375 415 
Rochester ..........:.... 52,464 85 162 
San Francisco ........... 70,371 2,000 2,842 
200 332 
120 111 
300 846 
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Percentage with 
Percentage Percentage slight or no 
improv: improvement 
All cases treated 47 9 
Stutterers 60 16 
Lispers 38 6 
Miscellaneous 58 8 


It is interesting to note the time devoted to correction of speech 
defects each week in seventeen cities. 


City Minutes City 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Fall River 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans Boston 
Rochester 90 Grand Rapids 
Philadelphia Seattle 
New York 


More instructive are the figures furnished by the city of Den- 


ver. In that city, it would seem, cures are effected for the 
various defects in the following proportion of cases: 


90 
asty Speec r cent 
Slovenly Speech 
Lisping 75 per cent 
50 per cent 
tutte 
Phonetic Defects 40 per cent 
Stammering 20 per cent 
Though a study of this problem brings one to no real solution 
of it, nevertheless, the fact that something definite is being done 
to handle these emotional conflicts of the child is sufficient evi- 


dence that the stutterer’s cause is not entirely a hopeless one. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


President Hoover has issued a proclamation inviting schools, 
civic associations, and the people of the United States generally 
to observe Pan American Day, April 14, with appropriate cere- 
monies, “thereby giving expression to the spirit of continental 
solidarity and to the sentiment of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the Government and people of the United States entertain 
toward the peoples and governments of the other Republics of the 
American Continent.” 

During the past two years Pan American Day has been quite 
generally observed throughout the United States, but it is de- 
sired by the Pan American Union that an even more general 
observance may be made this year. Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, has suggested that, since 
April 14 falls on Good Friday this year, schools and associations 
may prefer to have a suitable program on the nearest convenient 
date. 

To assist in arranging an appropriate program, the Pan 
American Union has prepared brief memoranda on various 
phases of inter-American relations. Requests for this material 
should be addressed to Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

The Latin American Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference will also advise in the preparation of programs. 


NEW REDEMPTORIST COLLEGE AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The cornerstone of the new Holy Redeemer College, of the 
Redemptorist Congregation, at the Catholic University, was laid 
by the Very Rev. Andrew B. Kuhn, C.SS.R., Provincial of the 
Baltimore Province of the Congregation, on January 9. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor James H. Ryan, P.A., rector of 
the Catholic University of America, represented the university. 
Other priests present at the informal ceremonies were: the Very 
Rev. Henry J. Otterbein, C.SS.R., of Brooklyn, N. Y., Provin- 
cial Consultor to Father Provincial; the Very Rev. Richard C. 
Cartwright, C.S.P., Rector of Saint Paul’s College, the Catholic 
University; the Revs. Theodore Peterson, C.S.P.; James Mc- 
Vann, C.S.P.; John Beierschmidt, C.SS.R., Rector of Sacred 
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Heart Church, Baltimore; John G. Behr, C.SS.R., Rector of 
Saint Michael’s Church, Baltimore; Louis Hlobil, C.SS.R., Rec- 
tor of Saint Wenceslaus’ Church, Baltimore; Francis W. Clair, 
C.SS.R., Rector of Saint Mary’s Church, Annapolis, and others. 

Among the laymen present were Anthony Schmidt, of New 
York City, the architect, and Joseph L. Parkhill, builder of the 
new college. 

A short history of the Redemptorist Congregation in the 
Province of Baltimore, a list of priests who have lived at the 
present temporary house of studies, a picture of the present 
house and some coins were placed in the stone. 

The Very Rev. James B. Barron, C.SS.R., former provincial 
of the Baltimore Province, is president of Holy Redeemer Col- 
lege. The college will be ready for occupancy next September. 


THE RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY 


“The Religious Personality,” a series of articles by Sister 
Mary, I.H.M., Ph.D., began in the January issue of The Cath- 
olic School Journal. For all persons interested in the child’s 
reaction to the influence of the Religious, and for those inter- 
ested in stimulating vocations, Sister Mary’s studies will supply 
information, stimulus, and inspiration. Sister Mary is a pro- 
fessor at Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Among the other interesting and helpful articles that appeared 
in the January number of The Catholic School Journal are 
“Radio and the School,” by Charles N. Lischka; “January in the 
Religion Class,” Brother Ernest, C.S.C., Ph.B.; “Defective Cath- 
olic Children,” Sister Katharine, O.S8.B.; and “Laboratories for 
High School Sciences,” A. C. Monahan. 


A STUDY OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


A study of the Confraternity of the Christian Doctrine, by 
the Rev. Raymond J. G. Prindiville, C.S.P., has just been pub- 
lished in book form. The work of the Paulist Father is regarded 
as a valuable contribution to the solution of the problem of 
religious instruction for Catholic children not in Catholic schools. 

In the course of the book, Father Prindiville points out that 
on a basis of the Catholic population, as published in the Official 
Catholic Directory, there are approximately 4,047,000 Catholic 
children of school age in the country. Subtracting from this the — 
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number who are registered in Catholic schools, it is indicated 
that 1,770,000 receive their education in other than Catholic 
institutions. 

Efforts, Father Prindiville notes, are being made to give reli- 
gious instruction to these children by means of home instruction, 
by correspondence study courses, by the Sunday school and the 
week-day religious school. These are, he says, emergency meas- 
ures which do not offer a complete solution of the problem. 
Their effectiveness, he points out, might be greatly increased if 
coordinated through the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

The book contains a brief history of the Confraternity, de- 
scribes its organization in various parts of the country, and 
shows how it works in actual practice. A detailed plan for a 
parish organization is suggested and a program outlined for an 
eight-year course in religious instruction for public school 
children. 


POPE PIUS XI COMMENDS HISTORY MANUAL 


The following letter was received by Very Rev. Nicholas 
Aloysius Weber, Professor of History at the Catholic University 
of America, from E. Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in regard to Dr. Weber’s “A General 
History of the Christian Era.” 

“The Sovereign Pontiff has very graciously received the letter 
and the two volumes of the History Manual, “A General History 
of the Christian Era,” which you presented to him through the 
Reverend Father Procurator-General of your Institute. 

“While thanking you for the sentiments of filial love expressed 
in the letter and for the gift of your work, His Holiness con- 
gratulates you upon having condensed in these two volumes the 
learning of 22 years of university experience and of having given 
to the influence of the Church upon the progress and national 
life of peoples the prominence it deserves. 

“As a pledge of his own good will and of the divine favors 
for yourself and your professorial career the Sovereign Pontiff 
bestows with all his heart the Apostolic Blessing. 

“With my most hearty thanks for the copy which you most 
kindly sent me, please accept, Very Reverend Father, the assur- 
ance of my entire devotedness in Jesus Christ. 


(Signed) E. Carp. Pace...” 


- 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The National Catholic Educational Association will hold its 
thirtieth annual meeting in St. Paul, Minn., June 26, 27, 28 
and 29... . The formal dedication of the new $500,000 Harriet 
L. Cramer Memorial Medical School Building at Marquette Uni- 
versity took place on January 4... . The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
A. McCullogh, a member of the School Board of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia, died in Philadelphia December 27... . The Rev. 
Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of Education 
of the N. C. W. C. and Secretary General of the N. C. E. A., 
participated in the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation, which was held in Washington, January 5 and 6... . An 
official pamphlet devoted to religious education bibliography has 
been issued by the U. S. Office of Education. The pamphlet gives 
lists of books and articles for use in non-sectarian, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish religious education. . . . The St. Charles 
Evening School of Catholic Action began its third year of service 
to the men of Columbus, Ohio, on January 9... . Dr. Constantine 
E. McGuire, of Washington, D. C., was elected president of the 
American Catholic Historical Association at the thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the organization held in Toronto, December 
30. . . . The Gerard Manley Hopkins Society of Georgetown 
University has just issued the first number of its biennial literary 
journal, which contains notable verse by many outstanding Cath- 
olic poets. .. . Completion of the first three units of the $1,000,000 
San Francisco College for Women, on historic Lone Mountain, 
the geographic center of San Francisco, was marked by the for- 
mal dedication of the school on January 22. The College is 
conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart. . . . To honor 
the centenary of the Oxford Movement, the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, N. J., will distribute $500 in prizes to 
winners in an essay contest. The subject assigned for the essay 
is “The Oxford Movement as a Stimulus to Catholic Education.” 
The maximum length of the essay must be 2,500 words. The 
contest will close May 1... . A new parochial school was opened 
January 2 by the Rev. James P. Donohoe, pastor of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Church, Daly City, Cal. . . . Joint commence- 
ment exercises of all Catholic high schools in Denver will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium this June, according to plans 
made at a meeting of Denver pastors who have high schools in 
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their parishes. The joint commencement has been urged by the 
Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Bishop of Denver. Baccalaureate 
services will be held in the individual parishes. . . . Miss Alice 
Rose Power, prominent Catholic laywoman of San Francisco, 
has been appointed to the State Board of Education of California 
by Gov. James Rolph. . . . Dr. Edward J. K. Menge, head of 
the Department of Zoology at Marquette University, has been 
elected president of the recently formed University Friends of 
Poland. . . . Announcement has come from Albany, N. Y., that 
three parochial school students won the highest honors in the 
essay contest conducted in connection with the naming of the 
Albany-Rensselaer Bridge. . . . A joint resolution introduced in 
Congress authorizes the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. The resolution pro- 
vides that the Postmaster General shall issue a special series of 
three-cent.stamps commemorative of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the naturalization of General Kosciusko as an 
American citizen in 1783. . . . Brother Leo, who resigned as 
Chancellor of St. Mary’s College to devote full time to lecturing 
and teaching, has inaugurated a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California. ... Dr. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., of 
Notre Dame University, was elected president of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association at its eighth annual meeting 
held in Detroit December 28 and 29. . . . The Very Rev. Brother 
Paul, Superior-General of the Xaverian Order, who has been 
making a visitation of the Xaverian Houses in the United States, 
has returned to the motherhouse of the Order in Bruges, Belgium. 
. . . Sister De Chantel, for seventy years a member of the Ursu- 
line Community, died in Cleveland last month. . . . Cooperating 
with the Institut Albertus Magnus, founded at Cologne in honor 
of the great Dominican Saint and scholar, the students at the 
Dominican House of Studies at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica have undertaken to collect all available material on celebra- 
tions, lectures, literary works or special undertakings in honor of 
St. Albert held in the United States... . The Rev. John J. 
Fleming, 8.J., former vice-president of Georgetown University 
and Holy Cross College, who died in Washington, D. C., and the 
Rev. Andrew Byrne, professor of Ethics at St. Bernard’s Sem- 
inary, who died in Rochester, N. Y., were two prominent priest- 
educators who were called to their eternal reward early in Jan- 
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uary. ... The new St. Patrick’s Parochial School at Sparta, 
Wis., was recently opened to classes. . . . The Rev. Patrick J. 
Phelan, O.M.I., of Holy Angels Church, Buffalo, N.Y., has been 
appointed president of St. Patrick’s College, conducted by the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate in Ottawa, Canada. . . . The Fed- 
eration of College Catholic Clubs will hold its next national con- 
ference at Atlantic City, July 6 to 8... . After 58 years of 
teaching, Sister M. Calasancta has been retired from the staff of 
St. James School, Kenosha, Wis., and entered the motherhouse of 
the Dominican Order at Sinsinawa, Wis. . . . To the ever-grow- 
ing school facilities of New Orleans, the Holy Name Parochial 
School has been added. The new school cost $250,000 and will 
accommodate 900 pupils. . . . The Catholic Register points out 
in an article that the Catholic schools of Kansas City, Mo., save 
the city approximately $1,000,000 a year. ... In order that 
music in all parishes and institutions of the archdiocese may con- 
form strictly to the regulations of the Church, classes in Grego- 
rian Chant and Sacred Liturgy will be conducted weekly in San 
Francisco by the Rev. Edgar Boyle, Archdiocesan Director of 
Music. . . . The Rev. William P. Clancy, D.D., has been ap- 
pointed Diocesan Superintendent by the Most Rev. John B. Pe- 
terson, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Manchester. . . . The 
Rev. Emmet J. Riley, Ph.D., is Acting President of Carroll Col- 
lege, formerly Mount St. Charles College, Helena, Mont... . 
The first issue of The Catholic Boy, monthly magazine for Cath- 
olic boys, has just been published in the Archdiocese of St. Paul. 
The Rev. Francis E. Benz is editor of the new publication. . . . 
Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, and dean of the graduate school of Marquette Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Catholic College Ideals” at the meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges and the Liberal Arts College 
Movement held in Atlantic City, January 11. . . . The parochial 
schools of Winnipeg, which were closed temporarily on account 
of the depression, reopened on January 11. . . . The Report of 
the Proceedings and Addresses of the Cincinnati meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association has recently been 
mailed to the members of the Association. ... The Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music is giving a course in Gregorian Chant 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Washington, D.C. Classes 
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which began January 14 are being conducted on ten consecutive 
Saturdays until March 18. Mother G. Stevens, R. 8S. C. J., of 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Convent Ave. and 133rd St., 
New York, is directing the course. . . . The one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Maryland Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of Canisius College were marked jointly at exercises held Janu- 
ary 14 in Buffalo, N. Y. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


World History, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker Thomas Moon, 
and John W. Wayland. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1932. Pp. xvii+912. 

This World History, a reworked condensation of the well- 
known textbooks on Ancient and Mediaeval History and Modern 
History by Professors Hayes and Moon of Columbia University, 
offers a well-ordered, carefully arranged summary of the life of 
man for the high school student. While considerable emphasis 
is placed upon social and economic history, it is a remarkably 
comprehensive outline covering the innumerable generations 
from the prehistoric man to modern Bolshevism. Naturally, it is 
brief—at times as brief as a dictionary. And quite as naturally, 
there was little opportunity for fine writing. Each chapter has 
selected references and a set of questions and aids for teachers 
which are sometimes so self-evident that most teachers will 
hardly find them necessary. Illustrations and maps are both 
excellent and plentiful. 

There is a delightfully noncommittal discussion of the begin- 
nings of Christianity: “He asserted that he was the Messiah 
(the Savior) and the King (the Christ) promised to the Jews 
by their ancient prophets. ... He also criticized very severely 
the formalism and hardness of heart of the Jewish leaders.’ And 
he spoke with authority, as one greater than the prophets, and 
as the Son of God. Thus it is easy to understand why most 
of his fellow-countrymen took issue with him, accused him of 
blasphemy, and asked the Roman governor to put him to death. 
But there were many who believed in him and followed him... . 
He was one of the common people, who worked with his hands, 
and travelled mostly afoot. Yet there was something about him, 
a unique personality, that distinguished him in his own day and 
in all time. ... It was recorded of him that he cured insanity, 
that he caused the bedridden to walk, that he restored the sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and speech to the dumb, and 
that he gave to the dead renewal of life. ... It is recorded 
in the Christian gospels that on the Sunday after the crucifiction 
Jesus rose from the dead, and during the next forty days was 
frequently with his disciples and others, and was then ‘taken up 
into heaven.’ ” 
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There is nothing dogmatic in the account of the priority of the 
bishop of Rome. It is Paul and Peter and Augustine and Joan 
of Are without the prefix. There is a lesson of toleration run- 
ning through the book which American children might well 
learn: “It is tragic that the Christians of the Middle Age should 
have forgotten that their own Founder, who was a victim of 
intolerance, had taught tolerance. But with them intolerance 
was an inherited habit, and was hard to throw off. It was in 
keeping with their intense faith and their intense zeal. And 
intolerance, of one kind or another, has not entirely disappeared 
in our own time. What we call religious liberty is only a recent 
and incomplete achievement.” There is a true picture of Italian 
city states. There is no taking sides with St. Thomas 4 Becket 
or with the papacy in the investiture quarrels: “It was the 
ambition of Innocent III to make the Pope the supreme governor 
and monarch of all Christian nations.” The account of the 
Middle Ages is refreshing. There is no apologia for the Protes- 
tant Revolt. Under indulgences, there is a curious statement: 
“Indulgences are still granted in the Catholic Church, but nowa- 
days no money payment is expected or made.” There is ad- 
mirable disassociation in the whole treatment of the Reforma- 
tion from Huss to Knox, and a well chosen bibliography of 
Protestant and Catholic authorities dealing with the period. The 
account of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is centered 
about the fall of autocracy and the growth of liberalism with a 
clear interpretation of continental affairs. There follow five 
sections, though brief, on the industrial revolution, the libera- 
tion of Italy, the unification of Germany, on nationalism, on the 
rise of China and Japan, the World War, and world affairs since 
the war. There is no sympathy wasted upon dictatorships, 
even that of Mussolini. 

Any reader will marvel at the amount of material which has 
been so skilfully brought together in this volume, and there are 
few readers who will not find it interesting. Students in the 
public high schools using this history will learn a great deal and 
will be taught lessons in democracy, in toleration, and in the 
recognition of the viewpoints of other men, of other creeds, and 
of other nations. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 
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The Church in the South American Republics, by Edwin Ryan, 
D.D. The Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. 119. 
Catholics in the United States have little knowledge and less 

understanding of their co-religionists in South America. Catholic 

colleges and universities are neglecting the study of South 

America, its history, economic problems, and its public affairs. 

For courses dealing with Latin America, one must go to non- 

Catholic institutions whose professors, despite their scholarship 

and their desire to be just, can hardly understand or appreciate 

the Catholic traditions and culture of the Latin peoples. The 
country south of the Rio Grande is interpreted to America by 
scholars, ministers, propagandists, and commercial travelers who 
are naturally out of sympathy with the Catholic civilization 
of those countries. In general, the United States is, and always 
has been, represented in the Latin lands by non-Catholic poli- 
ticians, whose linguistic attainments are restricted and who re- 
gard the Latin race as an inferior, superstitious, emotional 
people who should buy American goods if not give American 
capital concessions which it can no longer obtain in the United 

States. And most of our American representatives and travelers 

who go to South America carry with them provincial ideas of 

Anglo-Saxon superiority, Protestantism and Progress, dollar 

standards of life, and patriotic imperialism. 

Dr. Ryan—and let us hope he is not crying in the wilderness— 
has written this essay on the Church in the South American Re- 
publics to interest American Catholics in South American his- 
tory and culture especially as they have been influenced by the 
Church. The reviewer has rarely read so able an interpreta- 
tive historical essay. It is honest and candid. It is not an 
apologia. It is not weighted with details, strange names, and 
unknown places. It is simply but elegantly written, evidencing 
a deep reading of printed materials in Spanish and English by 
a cultured reader who is capable of digesting a huge array of 
facts and presenting an analysis to not only the general lay 
reader but to the scholar whose field is somewhat apart from 
the subject of the study. This is not an easy thing to have done 
well, nor an undertaking which an unskilled writer could wisely 
essay. 

One finds an explanation for the Spanish Inquisition which 
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students of apologetics cannot overlook. There is an explana- 
tion for the later difficulties of the Church after the establish- 
ment of the republics in its Spanish background, its Bourbon 
associations, and its lack of freedom of appointment and en- 
deavor. One sees the contribution of the Church to seminaries, 
colleges, and universities, to colonial culture, and to Indian civi- 
lization. One sees the difficulties with republicans who associated 
prelates with monarchists, with upstart dictators, with Free 
Masonry, with pagan survivals, with political disorders, and 
virtually civil wars between nations of the same race, language, 
and creed. An appendix notes the religious clauses in the con- 
stitutions of the various states—and a chronological table of the 
erection of episcopal sees. There is a selective bibliography, 
and there are some cuts quite in harmony with the pleasing 
format of the volume. 
Ricuarp J, PURCELL. 


Religion, a Secondary School Course, Book Three, engaging in 
Catholic Action, by Rev. R. Campion and Ellamay Horan. 


New York: William H. Sadlier, Inc., 1932. Pp. 496. 

This is the third in a series of textbooks for high school Re- 
ligion. Father Campion wrote the first two himself. In the 
volume under review he collaborated with Dr. Horan. 

The title is significant inasmuch as it is a portent of a change 
in emphasis in the teaching of Religion. Up to a few years ago 
Religion was taught in such a manner that the students com- 
monly held that it was something to be learned. At the present 
time the emphasis is on the point of living one’s religion. The 
book under review is one of that number that is attempting to 
connect the teaching of Religion with the program of Catholic 
Action. The slogan of Pope Pius XI furnished the theme for 
the authors of this textbook. They have striven to make Cath- 
olic Action the key word of each chapter. 

The headings of the chapters are an indication of the trend 
of the entire book: Catholic Action and Catholic Life, Training 
for Catholic Action, Catholic Action in the Home, Catholic Edu- 
cation, Catholic Action and Your Life Work, Social Service, 
Catholic Action and Citizenship, Catholic Action and the In- 
dustrial Problem, The Economic Organization of Society and the 
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Mystical Body of Christ, Catholic Action and Leisure, Catholic 
United Action. 

If teachers of Religion are awake to the needs of the day, 
they would do well to examine this book. The reviewer is in 
complete sympathy with the attempt of the authors to teach 
Religion in such a manner that it will result in action. Too 
long have students been under the impression that Religion was 
merely an affair of the classroom. Too many teachers stress 
the “don’ts” in their teaching. It is time that we realized all 
that St. John meant: “For he that loveth not his brother, whom 
he seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” (I Jn. iv, 
20.) This book places emphasis on “doing.” This must not be 
understood as implying that only the active life is treated. 
The chapter on “Training for Catholic Action” brings in prayer 
and meditation. And throughout the book the honor and rights 
of God are kept to the foreground. 

Students will find this book interesting and new. The selec- 
tion of pictures is very noteworthy and effective. Questions 
and topics for discussion come only at the end of the chapters. 
The Appendix contains a discussion of various vocational fields, 
including that of agriculture. Hence it is applicable to all parts 
of the country. The chapter on Leisure is opportune. 

This book is perhaps the best high school textbook on the 
market. It is difficult to find any serious flaws in it. Here and 
there the authors may seem to be teaching down at the students. 
Sometimes the treatment is a trifle heavy; for instance, some of 
the pastorals and encyclicals (pp. 108-113) and the Mystical Body 
(p. 363), although the idea was explained earlier (p. 14f.). Such 
directions as “Search through the New Testament” (p. 413) are 
too vague. The book would not be suitable for the third year of 
high school, as the authors suggest. It belongs only in the last 
year. The fine treatment accorded the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is commendable, though perhaps some of it is 
beyond the needs of high school students. Some of the dogmas 
might have been made to stand out in clearer relief as the 


dynamic forces in religion. 
W. H. Russe. 
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